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PREFACE 


The  subject  of  women  as  depicted  in  the  Pali 
literature  is  an  interesting  one.  I  have  been  long 
contemplating  of  writing  something  about  this  topic. 
I  have  attempted  in  this  treatise  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject;  but  how  far  I  have  succeeded,  it  is 
for  the  public  to  judge.  I  have  made  use  of  all 
original  Pali  books.  This  work  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  of  its  kind. 

I  am  grateful  to  Messrs.  W.  E.  Bastian  &  Co. 
for  speedy  publication  of  this  work. 


24,  Sukea  Street,  1 

Calcutta,  \  Bimala  Churn  Law. 

October,  1927.  ) 
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Women  in  Buddhist  Literature 


INTRODUCTION 


Buddhism  in  spite  of  its  catholic  ideas  did  not 
at  first  place  women  on  a  level  with  men.  Neverthe¬ 
less  women  played  not  an  inconspicuous  part  in  the 
early  history  of  Buddhism.  And  we  quite  agree  with 
Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  that  through  and  in  Buddhism 
the  Indian  women  secured  a  real  advance.  But  the 
advance  was  the  work  of  the  women  themselves. 
“  Women  fought  their  own  battle  along  the  line  all  the 
time  and  forced  the  hand  of  the  good  but  reluctant 
saviours  of  women.”  It  was  women  who  made  men 
and  their  churches  recognise  them  (women).  It  is 
true  that  the  nuns  bv  the  rules  of  their  order  rank 
lower  than  monks.  A  nun  of  even  a  hundred  years 
standing  was  to  rise  and  respectfully  salute  even  the 
youngest  monk  ;  she  must  submit*to  receive  admoni¬ 
tion  from  him.  Further  a  nun  may  not  keep  vassa  in 
a  district  in  which  no  monk  is  resident  (Cullavagga, 
X.,  I.,  S.  B.  E.,  XX.,  323).  It  is  probable  that  the 
ordination  of  women  as  bhikkhunls  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  nunneries  are  in  reality  due  to  a  later  age 
than  that  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism.  The  institution 
has  never  become  popular  or  gained  a  strong  hold  in 
any  Buddhist  country  and  the  number  of  the  nuns 
has  always  been  small  relatively  to  the  number  of 
monks.  Buddha  was  never  tired  of  describing  the 
defects  and  vices  of  women  and  warning  the  monks 
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to  guard  against  them.  (Hastings,  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,  V.,  p,  453).  But  it  should  not  be 
ascribed  merely  to  contempt  for  the  weaker  sex,  for 
similar  warnings  are  given  to  women  as  regards  the 
wickedness  of  men  (cf.  A.  N.,  IV.,  196-197).  Prof. 
Hopkins  has  recorded  his  views  about  women  in 
his  well-known  work,  “  Ethics  of  India.”  He  says 
that  women  are  reviled  as  being  “  torches  that  light 
the  way  to  hell,”  and  even  the  popular  teaching  of 
the  Jatakas  is  full  of  diatribes  against  them,  not 
only  wicked  women,  but,  as  is  expressly  said,  “all 
women.  ”  The  Bodhisatta  himself  calls  a  great  con¬ 
gregation  together,  and  he  and  other  saints  recount 
all  the  stories  against  women  that  they  can  remember, 
proving  that  women  in  general  are  a  debauched  and 
worthless  set  of  beings,  some  of  these  stories  being 
heightened  by  deliberate  falsification  of  traditional 
material.  The  burden  of  these  exhortations  is  that 
“all  women  go  wrong  if  given  opportunity.”  Narada, 
a  great  saint,  says  that  oceans,  kings,  Brilhmanas 
and  women  are  the  four  insatiates.  (Cf.  Kunala 
Jataka,  Fausboll,  No.  536).  At  the  same  time,  duty 
to  parents  is  imperative  and  the  “mother  is  the  way 
to  heaven.”  She  must  always  be  tenderly  cared  for. 
Moreover  nuns  were  soon  admitted  into  the  Buddhistic 
Order,  and  though  they  were  not  allowed  to  be 
autonomous  they  were  highly  respected.  The  diatri¬ 
bes  seem  to  be  intended  for  monkish  recluses,  to  guard 
them  in  the  main  against  losing  their  accumulated 
merits  by  unholy  imaginings,  (pp.  162-163).  Again 
we  read  of  females  in  the  higher  ranks  who  never 
stepped  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness;  but  when 
individuals  are  brought  before  us  as  Mahamaya  or 
Visakha  we  see  them  moving  freely  in  general  society 
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and  speaking  to  men  without  restraint.  It  was 
the  custom  for  certain  classes  of  women  to  wander 
about  from  place  to  place  and  challenge  even  men 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  them  apparently 
without  any  sense  of  impropriety  on  their  part  or 
of  condemnation  in  the  minds  of  others.  These 
criteria  are  confessedly  indefinite;  but  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  more  authoritative  demonstration,  they  are 
of  some  value,  as  they  seem  to  fix  the  era  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Buddhism  in  some  age  previous  to  the 
oldest  of  the  philosophies  now  received  on  the  continent 
of  India.  (Spence  Hardy,  Legends  and  Theories  of 
the  Buddhists,  pp.  XXIV-XXY).  Sir  Charles  Eliot 
points  out  that  Buddhism  has  done  nothing  to  support 
or  commend  the  system  of  the  harem.  In  some 
Buddhist  countries  such  as  Burma  and  Siam,  women 
enjoy  almost  the  same  independence  as  in  Europe. 
In  China  and  Japan  their  status  is  not  so  high,  but 
the  period  when  Buddhism  was  powerful  in  Japan 
(800-1100  A.  D.)  was  marked  by  a  number  of  female 
writers,  and  among  the  Tibetans  women  enjoy  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  and  authority  (Eliot,  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism,  I.  248).  Recently  our  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  an  article  in  the  Buddhist  Chronicle  on 
“  Women  in  Buddhism”  which  seems  to  be  a  popular 
rather  than  a  learned  treatise  on  the  subject.  In  the 
following  pages  we  have  attempted  for  the  first  time 
a  systematic  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER  I 


MARRIAGE 


In  the  Buddhist  epoch  as  in  other  periods  of 
Indian  history  the  greater  part  of  a  woman’s  life  is 
taken  up  in  her  marriage  and  marital  relations.  We 
do  not  find  any  hard  and  fast  rule  about  the  age  at 

which  girls  are  to  be  married,  nor 

^ge^of^rl^  do  we  come  across  instances  of  early 
marriage.  Girls  are  sometimes  seen 
to  have  been  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  the 
Asilakkhana  Jataka  (No.  126)  we  read  that*a  princess 
was  given  in  marriage  when  she  was  sixteen  years 
old.  The  Dhammapada  commentary  (II.  217)  says 
that  KundalakesI,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  a  banker 
of  Rajagaha,  remained  unmarried  till  the  age  of 
sixteen.  It  further  says  that  at  this  age  women  long 
for  men  (tasmin  ca  vaye  thita  nariyo  purisajjhasaya 
honti  purisalola). 


Limitations  on  marriage  imposed  by  Brahmanic 
usage  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  Buddhist 
literature  and  even  sister-marriage  is  referred  to.  The 

mythical  origin  of  the  Licchavis  as 
Sister-marriage,  recorded  in  the  Paramatthadlpanl 
on  the  Khuddakapatha  (Ed.  by  H. 
Smith,  pp.  158-160)  illustrates  our  point. 

The  Sumangalavilasini  (pt.  I.,  pp.  258-260) 
presents  us  with  another  instance  of  marriage  not 
allowed  by  Brahmanic  scriptures.  It  says  that  King 
Okkaka  had  five  queens.  By  the  chief  queen,  he  had 
four  sons  and  five  daughters.  After  the  death  of  the 
chief  queen,  the  king  married  another  young  lady  who 
extorted  from  him  the  promise  to  place  her  son  upon 
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the  throne.  The  king  thereupon  requested  his  sons  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  The  princes  accordingly  left  the 
kingdom  accompanied  by  their  sisters,  and  going  to  a 
forest  near  the  Himalayas  they  began  to  search  for  a 
site  for  building  a  city.  In  course  of  their  search, 
they  met  the  sage  Kapila  \^ho  said  that  they  should 
build  a  town  in  the  place  where  he  (the  sage)  lived. 
The  princes  built  the  town  and  named  it  Kapilavatthu 
(Kapilavastu).  In  course  of  time,  the  four  brothers 
married  the  four  sisters,  excepting  the  eldest  one  and 
they  came  to  be  known  as  the  Sakyas.  The  Maha- 
vamsa  also  refers  to  sister-marriage.  It  says  that 
Slhabahu,  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  Lala,  made  his  sister 
Slhasivall  his  queen.1 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  say  how  far  the 
Buddhist  stories  about  the  origin  of  some  famous 
political  communities  by  sister-marriage  can  be 
regarded  as  historical.  Sister-marriage  was  not  in 
vogue  in  Ancient  India  even  in  the  earliest  times  ot 
which  we  have  any  record,  as  the  story  of  Yama  and 
Yaml  in  the  Rg-Veda  amply  demonstrates.  The  idea 
was  revolting  to  the  Indians  from  the  time  of  the 
Rg-Veda  downwards. 

The  marriage  of  cousins,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  unusual.  The 

marriage  of  Princess  Vajira  with 
Marriage  of  a  King  Aiatasatru,  the  son  of  her 
her  cousin.  father  s  sister,  is  an  illustration  or 
this  kind  of  marriage.  Magha,  a 
householder  of  Magadha,  married  his  maternal  uncle’s 
daughter  named  Sujata.  (Dhammapada  commentary, 

1.  Lalaratthe  pure  tasmin  Slhabahu  naradhipo  rajjam  karesi  katvana. 
mahesim  Sihasivallm.  (Mahavamsa,  Geiger’s  Ed.  p.  60,  cf.  Ibid,  Ch,  VII.,  Sis. 
67-68). 
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265).  Ananda  was  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  his 
father’s  sister’s  daughter  named  Uppalavanna  and 
wanted  to  marry  her.  (Ibid,  II,  p.  49).  This  shows 
that  cousins  could  marry.  This  -is  also  borne  out 
by  the  following  Jataka  story  (No.  262;  cf.  No.  126). 
A  king  had  a  daughter  and  a  nephew  who  were  in 
love  with  each  other.  The  king  intended  to  marry  his 
nephew  with  a  princess  of  some  other  country  and  his 
daughter  with  a  prince  of  some  other  kingdom.  The 
king  guarded  his  daughter  very  closely.  One  night  he 
watched  his  daughter  and  let  her  rest  upon  a  little  bed 
in  his  presence.  She  lay  down  without  going  to  sleep. 
A  little  while  after  she  said,  “Father,  I  want  to 
bathe”.  “  Come  along,  my  daughter  ”,  said  the  king. 
Holding  her  hands  the  king  led  her  to  the  window; 
he  lifted  her  and  placed  her  on  a  lotus  ornament 
outside  it,  holding  her  by  one  hand.  As  she  bathed 
herself,  she  held  out  a  hand  to  the  prince,  the  nephew 
of  the  king  and  lover  of  the  daughter.  The  prince 
loosed  off  the  bangles  from  her  arm,  and  fastened 
them  on  the  arm  of  his  soft-handed  page-boy ;  then  he 
lifted  the  lad  and  placed  him  upon  the  lotus  beside 
the  princess.  She  took  his  hand,  and  placed  it  in  her 
father’s  and  went  away  with  .f;he  prince.  The  king 
considered  the  lad  to  be  his  own  daughter;  and  when 
the  bathing  was  over,  he  put  him  to  sleep  in  the  royal 
bed  chamber,  shut  the  door  and  set  his  seal  on  it ; 
then  setting  a  guard  he  returned  to  his  own  chamber 
and  'ay  down  to  rest.  The  next  morning  he  opened 
the  door  and  saw  the  lad.  The  lad  being  questioned 
told  the  king  how  his  daughter  had  fled  with  the 
prince.  The  king  was  cast  down  and  thought,  “  Not 
even  if  one  goes  along  and  holds  hands,  can  one  guard 
a  woman.”  Then  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
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to  the  prince,  his  nephew  who,  on  his  maternal  uncle’s 
death,  ascended  the  throne. 

In  the  Mahavarnsa  also  we  find  references  to  cousin 
marriage.1  Citta,  daughter  of  King  Panduvasudeva  of 
Lanka,  was  so  very  beautiful  that  anybody  seeing  her 
would  run  mad.  Hence  Citta  was  called  Ummada- 
citta.  Afraid  of  a  prophecy  that  Citta’s  son  would 
kill  Citta’s  brothers  for  the  throne,  the  princes  kept 
their  only  sister  in  a  chamber  having  but  one  pillar 
and  the  entry  to  the  chamber  lay  through  the  king’s 
sleeping  apartment.  Citta  had  only  one  serving 
woman.  One  day  she  saw  her  maternal  uncle’s  son 
named  Dlghagamani  and  fell  in  love  with  him  at  first 
sight.  With  the  help  of  the  maid,  Gamani  used  to 
get  into  princess’  chamber  stealthily  every  night  and 
had  intercourse  with  her.  Matters  went  on  in  this 
way  for  sometime  till  Citta  was  discovered  to  be  with 
child.  The  serving  woman  informed  the  queen  who, 
having  questioned  her  daughter,  brought  the  matter 
to  the  notice  of  the  king.  The  king  in  consultation 
with  his  sons  gave  Citta  in  marriage  with  her  lover 

who  was  her  maternal  uncle’s  son.2 

* 

Suvannapali  was  married  and  made  queen  by  her 
father’s  sister’s  son  named  Pundakabhaya.3 

Marriage  was  usually  of  three  forms:— (1)  Marriage 
arranged  by  guardians  of  both  parties 

^o^Marriage05  Svayambara  marriage  and  (3) 

Gandharva  marriage. 


1.  Pitucchadhitaram  tam  so  adaya  dhajinlpeti  gantvana  vahganagaram 
samvasam  taya  kappayi  (Geiger’s  Ed.  p.  58). 

2.  Mahavarnsa,  Geiger’s  Ed.,  ch,  IX 

3.  Ibid.,  ch.  X.,  SI.  78. 
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The  common  form  of  marriage  was  that  arranged 
by  guardians  of  both  the  parties  and  established 
between  two  families  of  the  same  caste  and  equal 
rank.  This  was  akin  to  the  Prajapatya  form  of 
marriage  current  amongst  the  Hindus.  Equality  of 
birth  and  not  of  wealth  was  a  matter  of  primary 
consideration  before  the  settlement  of  a  marriage. 
The  Savatthian  treasurer,  Migara,  for  instance, 
considered  the  equality  of  birth  before  he  agreed  to 
the  proposal  sent  by  treasurer  Dhananjaya  of  Saketa 
for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Visakha  with 
Migara’s  son  (Buddhist  Parables,  p.  161 ;  cf.  Dhamma- 
pada  commentary  Yol.  I.,  p.  390).  In  the  Babbu 
Jiitaka  (No.  137)  we  read  that  a  Savatthian  girl  named 
Kami  was  married  to  a  husband  of  the  same  caste  in 
another  village.  The  Nakkhatta  Jataka  (No.  49)  tells 
us  that  a  gentleman  of  the  country  near  Savatthl 
asked  in  marriage  for  his  son  a  young  Savatthian  lady 
of  equal  rank.  We  learn  from  the  Therlgatha  com¬ 
mentary  (p.  260)  that  Isidasi,  daughter  of  a  virtuous 
and  wealthy  merchant,  was  married  to  a  merchant’s  son 
of  equal  position.  Uttara,  daughter  of  Nandaka, 
commander-in-chief  of  Pingala,  king  of  Surattha,  wras 
married  to  one  of  a  family  of  equal  position.  (P.  D.  on 
Petavatthu,  pp.  244-257). 

The  Vimanavatthu  informs  us  that  a  daughter  of 
an  upasaka  at  Savatthl  was  married  to  a  member  of 
another  family  of  equal  status  (Vimanavatthu  Com¬ 
mentary,  p.  128).  The  Manorathapilranl  tells  us  that 
Sigalakamata  who  came  of  the  Treasurer’s  family  at 
Rajagaha  was  married  to  a  family  of  equal  rank 
(p.  227). 

The  usual  practice  in  the  form  of  marriage 
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mentioned  above  was  that  the  bridegroom  used  to 
come  to  the  bride’s  house  for  marriage.  The  bride¬ 
groom  and  his  party  were  received  with  great  honour 
and  were  provided  with  both  lodgings  and  requisites, 
garlands,  perfumes,  garments  and  the  rest. 

Exceptions  regarding  caste  and  rank  are  some¬ 
times  met  with  in  several  works  such  as  the  Virudha- 
kavadana  in  the  Avadanakalpalata,  the  Therigatha, 
the  Mahavaihsa  and  the  Jatakas.  Pasenadi,  king  of 
Kosala,  married  a  slave-girl  of  Sakya  Mahanaman 
and  took  her  with  him  in  great  pomp  to  Sravastl. 
This  girl  was  called  Mallika  well-known  for  her 
wonderful  touch.  Pasenadi  while  intending  to 
establish  a  connection  with  the  Buddha’s  family  by 
marriage,  was  deceived  by  the  Sakyas  who  gave  him 
in  marriage,  a  girl  named  Vasabhakhattiya,  a  daughter 
by  a  slave-woman  of  one  of  their  leading  chiefs, 
Mahanaman.  This  deception  was  avenged  by  Vidu- 
dabha,  son  of  Pasenadi  by  Vasabhakhattiya  (cf.  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Katthahari  Jataka,  No.  7 ;  Dhammapada 
commentary,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  345  foil).  Asoka  made  a 
merchant’s  daughter  named  Devi  his  wife  who  bore 
him,  in  course  of  time,  a  son  named  Mahinda  and  a 
daughternamed  Sanghamitta  (Mahavaihsa,  p.101).  The 
marriage  of  KisagotamI,  daughter  of  a  poverty-stricken 
house,  with  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  was  not 
preceded  by  any  consideration  of  caste  or  rank. 
(Dhammapada  commentary,  II.,  p.  270).  Similarly 
the  equality  of  birth,  family  and  wealth  had  to  be 
sacrificed  by  the  parents  of  KundalakesI  in  marrying 
her  with  a  thief  with  whom  she  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight  from  the  top  of  her  house.  (Ibid.,  p  217).  Capa, 
daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  hunters  of  Vahkahara 
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country,  was  given  to  an  ascetic  named  Upaka  as  his 
wife.  Upaka  lived  near  the  hunter’s  house  where  he 
used  to  go  for  alms.  Once  the  hunter  had  to  go  out 
for  seven  days  on  a  hunting  excursion.  Capa  was 
asked  to  wait  upon  the  ascetic.  The  first  day  the 
ascetic  came  to  the  hunter’s  house  for  alms,  Capa 
came  out  and  gave  him  alms.  Upaka  was  captivated 
by  her  beauty.  He  returned  home  and  lay  fasting  for 
seven  days  being  fired  by  lust.  The  hunter  came  back 
and  learnt  everything.  Thereupon  he  gave  his 
daughter  Capa  to  the  ascetic  Upaka  as  his  bride. 
(Therlgatha  commentary,  pp.  220  foil).  The  circums^ 
tances  which  brought  about  the  union  of  the 
hunter’s  daughter  with  an  ascetic  go  to  show  that 
consideration  of  caste  or  rank  was  sometimes  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Capa,  it  might  be 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  was  given  by  her 
father  to  an  ascetic  out  of  respect  towards  the  latter. 
The  story  of  Trisanku,  the  Candala  chieftain,  narrated 
in  the  Divyavadana,  is  the  only  instance  indicating 
the  marriage  of  a  brahmin  daughter  with  the  Candala’s 
learned  son  Sardulakarna.  (p.  620,  et.seq.) 

The  second  form  of  marriage  was  Svayambara 
or  a  girl’s  publicly  choosing  a  hus- 
Svayambara.  band  for  herself  from  a  number  of 
suitors  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
The  Kunala  Jataka  (No.  536)  refers  to  the  Svayam¬ 
bara  marriage  of  princess  Kanha  who,  on  seeing  the 
five  sons  of  King  Pandu,  viz:  Ajjuna,  Nakula,  Bhlrna- 
sena,  Yuditthila  and  Sahadeva  in  the  Svayambara 
assembly,  fell  in  love  with  all  five,  threw  a  wreathed 
coil  of  flowers  on  their  heads  while  they  were  standing 
before  her,  and  said,  “  Hear  mother,  I  choose  these 
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five  men”.  She  was  allowed  to  have  these  five  men 
as  her  husbands.  This  is  evidently  a  reminiscence  of 
the  celebrated  Svayambara  marriage  of  Draupadl 
recorded  in  the  Mahabharata.  In  the  Nacca  Jataka 
(No.  32)  also  we  read  that  a  princess  prayed  to  her 
father  for  a  boon  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  choose 
a  husband  for  herself.  With  a  view  to  grant  her  prayer, 
the  king  invited  all  princes  to  a  Svayambara  sabha 
convened  for  the  purpose.  Princes  from  all  countries 
assembled  there.  The  king  sent  for  his  daughter  and 
bade  her  go  and  choose  a  husband  after  her  own  heart. 
The  girl  appeared  before  the  assembly  and  selected 
one  as  her  life-mate.  The  selected  husband  was  then 
found  to  be  wanting  in  modesty  and  was  therefore 
disapproved  by  the  king. 

Generally  do  we  find  in  the  Hindu  literature  that 
a  person  chosen  by  a  maid  in  a  Svayambara  assembly 
becomes  the  husband  of  the  maid  despite  his  demerits. 
Of  course  in  such  an  assembly  kings  and  princes  are 
suitors.  But  this  appears  to  be  an  exceptional 
instance  in  which  the  final  verdict  rests  with  the 
bride’s  father. 

The  Dhammapada  Commentary  furnishes  us  with 
another  reference  to  Svayambara  marriage.  It  tells 
us  that  Yepacitti,  king  of  the  Asuras,  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  any  of  the  Asura  princes. 
So  he  said,  “  My  daughter  shall  choose  for  herself 
such  a  husband  as  she  sees  fit.”  He  then  assembled  the 
host  of  Asuras,  made  over  a  garland  of  flowers  to  his 
daughter  and  said  to  her,  “  Choose  for  yourself  a 
husband  who  suits  you.  ”  The  girl  selected  one  as 
her  husband  and  threw  the  wreath  over  his  head. 
(Dhammapada  commentary,  Vo.  I.,  pp.  278-279). 
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The  third  form  of  marriage  is  what  may  be  called 
the  Gandharva  form  of  marriage  in 
which  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
make  their  own  choice  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  guardians  and  are  married  without 
rites  or  ceremonies. 


Gandharva 

Marriage. 


The  Katthahari  Jataka  (No.  7)  gives  us  an  instance 
of  this  Gandharva  form  of  marriage.  Once  a  king, 
having  gone  in  great  state  to  his  pleasure-garden  was 
wandering  hither  and  thither  for  fruits  and  flowers. 
He  saw  a  woman  who  was  merrily  singing  away  as 
she  picked  up  sticks  in  the  grove.  The  king  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight  and  became  intimate  with 
her.  The  woman  knew  and  told  the  king  that  she 
would  become  a  mother.  The  king  gave  her  the 
signet-ring  from  his  finger  and  said,  “  If  it  be  a  girl,, 
spend  this  ring  on  her  nurture ;  but  if  it  be  a  boy, 
bring  ring  and  child  to  me.”  In  course  of  time  a 
child  was  born.  When  the  child  could  run  about  and 
play,  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  the  king  with  the' 
signet  ring.  After  great  difficulty  the  boy  was  proved 
to  be  the  son  of  the  king  who  made  him  viceroy  and 
his  mother  queen-consort.  This  story  reminds  us  of 
the  well-known  union  of  Sakuntala  with  king  Du's- 
yanta  in  the  Abhijnana  Sakuntalam  of  Kalidasa. 

Women  were  sometimes  seduced  and  abducted. 

These  eloped  women  were  subse- 
Elopement.  quently  married  in  some  cases  and 
in  others  they  used  to  pass  off  as 
wives  without  going  through  any  matrimonial  rite. 
In  the  Dhammapada  Commentary  (Yol.  I.,  p.  191  foil) 
we  read  that  Vasuladatta,  daughter  of  Candapajjota 
of  Ujjain,  was  given  by  her  father  to  Udena  to  teach 
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her  the  manta  for  capturing  elephants.  Udena  fell 
in  love  with  Vasuladatta  and  eloped  with  her.  After¬ 
wards  Udena  married  her  and  made  her  his  queen. 
The  same  work  (Yol.  II.,  p.  260  foil)  informs  us  that 
Patacara  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker  of 
Savatthl.  When  sixteen  she  was  kept  on  the  topmost 
floor  of  a  seven-storied  palace  and  was  guarded  with 
excessive  care;  but  she  fell  in  love  with  her  own  page. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  her  marriage  with  another  youth, 
equal  in  birth  and  rank,  she  eloped  with  her  lover, 
took  shelter  in  a  distant  village  and  dwelt  in  a 
hamlet.  Nowhere  in  this  account  do  we  find  that 
Patacara  was  married  by  her  paramour  subsequent  to 
elopement.  But  they  passed  off  as  husband  and  wife 
and  in  course  of  time  Patacara  gave  birth  to  a  child, 
(cf.  Therlgatha  commentary,  p.  108).  The  Assaka 
Jataka  (No.  100)  also  says  that  the  king  of  Kosala 
came  up  with  a  great  force  against  the  king  of 
Benares,  slew  the  king  and  bore  off  his  queen  to  be  his 
own  wife.  A  similar  instance  of  the  abduction  of  a 
woman  is  met  with  in  the  Takka  Jataka  (No.  63) 
which  says  that  a  village  girl  was  kidnapped  and  kept 
as  wife  by  a  robber  chieftain. 


To  guard  against  elopement,  abduction  and 
unions  not  sanctioned  by  custom,  women  were 
often  kept  inside  the  purdah.  We  learn  from  the 
Dhammapada  Commentary  that  a  rich  man’s  daughter, 
when  she  attained  marriageable  age,  was  lodged  by 

her  parents  in  an  apartment  of 
royal  splendour  on  the  topmost 
floor  of  a  seven-storied  palace, 
with  a  female  slave  to  guard  her.  No  male  servant 
was  kept  in  that  house.  (Ibid  ,  Yol.  II.,  p.  217). 


Seclusion  of 
Women. 
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Daughters  of  noble  families  did  not  ordinarily  come 
out  of  their  house,  but  they  travelled  in  chariots 
and  the  like,  while  others  entered  an  ordinary  carriage 
or  raised  a  parasol  or  a  palmyra-leaf  over  their 
heads;  but  if  this  was  not  available,  they  took 
the  skirt  of  their  undergarment  and  threw  it  over 
their  shoulder  (Dhammapada  commentary,  Vol.  I., 
p.  391.)  From  the  instances  cited  above  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  hold  that  elopement  and  the  preservation  of 
chastity  inter  alia  contributed  largely  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  purdah  by  the  tender  sex  before  or  after¬ 
marriage.  But  there  are  exceptions.  Visakha,  for 
example,  while  going  to  her  father-in-law’s  house  just 
after  her  marriage  entered  the  city  of  Savatthl  not 
under  the  purdah  but  standing  up  in  a  chariot  un¬ 
covered  showing  herself  to  all  the  city.  (D,  C.,  I., 
p,  384  foil).  Daughters  of  respectable  families  who 
did  not  ordinarily  stir  out,  used  to  go  on  foot,  during 
a  festival,  with  their  own  retinue  and  bathe  in  the 
river.  (Dhammapada  commentary,  I.,  pp.  190-191  and 
388).  These  instances  indeed  show  a  relaxation  of 
the  purdah  system. 

Lucky  days  were  arranged  for  marriage  in  which 
the  bride  or  bridegroom  was  brought 
home  or  sent  forth  (Dlgha  Nikaya, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  11).  Marriage  ceremonies 
were  held  during  auspicious  hours 
which  were  strictly  observed  by 
some.  We  learn  from  the  Nakkhatta  Jataka  that  a 
naked  ascetic  was  consulted  as  to  whether  stars  were 
favourable  for  holding  marriage  ceremonies.  The 
fixed  day  was  found  to  be  inauspicious  and  the 
bridegroom  did  not  come  to  the  bride’s  house  for 
marriage.  (Jataka,  No.  49). 


Auspicious  days 
observed  for 
the  celebration 
of  marriage. 
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The  Buddhist  literature  hardly  mentions  the 
prevalence  of  dowry  system  in  con- 
Dowry.  nection  with  marriage  ceremonies. 

But  instances  of  dowry  being  given 
by  the  bride’s  father  are  referred  to  in  the  Yisakhaya- 
vatthu  of  the  Dhammapada  commentary,  (Vol.  1.) 
The  Savatthian  treasurer,  Migara,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Visakha,  well-known  in 
the  Buddhist  literature,  gave  her  as  dowry  five  hundred 
carts  filled  with  money,  five  hundred  carts  filled  with 
vessels  of  gold,  five  hundred  filled  with  vessels  of 
silver,  five  hundred  filled  with  copper  vessels,  five 
hundred  filled  with  garments  made  of  various  kinds  of 
silk,  five  hundred  filled  with  ghee,  five  hundred  filled 
with  rice-husked  and  winnowed,  and  five  hundred  filled 
with  plows,  plowshares,  and  other  farm  implements. 
Sixty  thousand  powerful  bulls  and  sixty  thousand 
milchcows,  and  some  powerful  bull-calves  were  also 
given  to  her. 

The  Dhammapada  commentary  and  the  Jataka& 
tell  us  that  marriage  of  girls  was 
Bath  amd^perfume  ceiebrated  with  bath-money  given 

by  the  father  to  his  daughter.  Maha- 
Kosala,  father  of  Pasenadi,  king  of  Kosala,  married 
bis  daughter  Kosala-devl  to  King  Bimbisara  of  Magadha 
and  gave  her  a  village  in  KasI  for  her  bath  and  perfume 
money  (Jatakas,  Nos.  239  &  283).  Princess  Vajira 
was  the  daughter  of  Pasenadi  of  Kosala.  She  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Ajatasatru  of  Magadha.  Kasl- 
gama  was  given  to  her  by  her  father  for  her  bath  and 
perfume  money  (Dhammapada  Commentary,  Yol.  III.,. 
266).  The  Savatthian  treasurer,  Migara,  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  on  her  marriage,  fifty-four  crores  of  treasure  to 
buy  aromatic  powders  for  the  bath  (Ibid.,  Yol.  I.,p.  398). 
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The  custom  of  collecting  presents  (pannakaram) 
on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  cere- 
Levy  on  the  mony  is  met  with  in  the  Dhamma- 

°Cmarriagea  Pada  commentary  (Vol.  I.,  p  182) 
ceremony.  where  we  read  that  on  the  occasion 


of  the  marriage  ceremony  of  Visakha, 
daughter  of  Dhanahjaya  setthl,  with  the  son  of  Migara- 
setthi,  presents  including  a  hundred  each  of  all  kinds 
of  gifts  were  collected  from  hundred  villages. 


After  marriage  the  girl  was  sent  to  her  father- 

Admonitions  to  a  in-law’s  house  with  the  following 
married  girl.  admonitions:1 


(1)  Do  not  carry  outside  the  indoor  fire. 

(2)  Do  not  carry  inside  the  outdoor  fire. 

(3)  Give  only  to  him  that  gives. 

(4)  Do  not  give  him  that  does  not  give. 

(5)  Give  both  to  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
does  not  give. 

(6)  Sit  happily. 

(7)  Eat  happily. 

(8)  Sleep  happily.  (9)  Tend  the  fire. 

(10)  Honour  the  household  Divinity. 

These  ten  admonitions  were  interpreted  as 
follows : — 

(1)  If  the  mother-in-law  or  other  female  members 
of  the  household  engage  in  a  private  conversation 
within  the  house,  their  conversation  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  slaves,  whether  female  or  male,  for  such 
conversation  is  tattled  about  and  causes  quarrels. 


1.  Antoaggi  bahi  na  nlharitabbo,  baki  aggi  anto  na  pavesetabbo,  dadantass’ 
eva  databbam,  adadantassa  na  databbam,  dadantassiipi  adadantassapi  databbam, 
sukham  nisiditabbaiii,  sukkarii  bhunjitabbaiii,  sukkarii  nipajjitabbam,  aggi  pari- 
earitabbo,  antodevatapi  namassitabba  ’  ti  idatii  dasavidkam  cmidam.  (Dhamma- 
pada  commentary ,  I.,  pp.  397-398). 
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(2)  The  conversation  of  slaves  and  servants  ia 
not  to  be  communicated  to  persons  within  the 
household ;  as  such  conversation  is  talked  about  and 
causes  quarrels. 

(3)  This  means  that  one  should  give  only  to 
those  who  return  borrowed  articles. 

(4)  This  means  that  one  should  not  give  to  those 
who  do  not  return  borrowed  articles. 

(5)  This  means  that  one  should  help  poor 
kinsfolk  and  friends  who  look  for  succour,  without 
considering  their  capability  of  repaying. 

(6)  This  means  that  a  wife  seeing  her  mother- 
in-law  or  her  father-in-law,  should  stand  and  not 
remain  sitting. 

(7)  This  means  that  a  wife  should  not  eat  before 
her  mother-in-law,  father-in-law  and  husband  have 
taken  their  meals.  She  should  serve  them  first,  and 
when  she  is  sure  that  they  have  had  all  they  care  for, 
then  and  not  till  then  may  she  herself  eat. 

(8)  This  means  that  a  wife  should  not  goto  bed 
before  her  mother-in-law,  father-in-law  and  husband. 
She  should  first  perform  all  the  duties  which  she' 
owes  them  and  then  she  may  herself  lie  down  to  sleep. 

(9)  This  means  that  a  wife  should  regard  her 
mother-in-law,  father-in-law  or  husband  as  a  flame  of 
fire  or  as  a  serpent-king. 

(10)  When  a  monk,  after  keeping  residence  in  a 
remote  lodging,  comes  to  the  door  of  a  house,  and  the 
housewife  sees  him,  she  must  first  give  to  such  a 
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monk  whatever  food  there  is  in  the  house,  both  hard 
and  soft ;  and  then  she  may  eat.  (Dhammapada 
Commy.  I.,  pp.  403-404). 

Buddhist  literature  contains  but  one  reference  to 


polyandry.  The  only  exception  indi¬ 
cating  the  existence  of  polyandry 
occurs  in  the  Kunala  Jataka1  in 


Polygamy  and 
polyandry. 


which  we  read  that  princess  Kanha  was  allowed  to 
have  at  a  time  five  husbands  selected  by  her  in  a 
Svayambara  assembly.  A  woman  could  not  marry 
more  than  one  man  at  a  time  nor  could  a  woman  as  a 
general  rule  marry  twice  in  her  life,  though  there  were 
exceptions.2  We  learn  from  the  Nakkhatta  Jataka 
(no.  49)  that  on  the  failure  of  the  selected  bride¬ 
groom’s  coming  to  the  bride’s  house  on  the  appointed 
day,  the  bride  was  given  in  marriage  to  another  bride¬ 
groom.  When  the  first  bridegroom  came,  he  was  told 
that  the  girl  could  not  be  married  twice  over.  It  was 
not  the  custom  for  a  wedded  wife  to  take  another 
mate  even  if  she  was  not  loved  by  her  husband,3  But 
there  are  instances  in  which  rriarried  women  who 
were  either  kidnapped  or  seduced  were  kept  as  wives. 
While  a  woman  does  not  generally  appear  to  have 
taken  more  than  one  husband,  a  man  appears  to  have 
married  more  than  one  woman.  In  the  Vimana- 
vatthu  commentary  (pp.  149-156)  we  read  that  Bhadda 
being  barren  told  her  husband  to  marry  her  sister 

X.  Jataka,  no.  536 

2.  Infra,  p.  18. 


3.  “  dure  na  idha  kadaci  atthi 

parampara  tiama  kule  imasmim. 
tain  kullavattaih  anuvafctamana 
’maham  kule  antimagandkini  ahum’ 
etassa  vadassa  jigucchamana 
akamika  baddha  carami  tuyhan  ti.’’ 

(Kanhadlpayana  Jataka,  Fausboll.  Jataka,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  35). 
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Subhadda.  The  husband  did  so.  The  Babbu  Jataka 
(no.  137)  tells  us  that  a  wife  delayed  in  coming  back 
to  her  husband’s  house  from  her  father’s  house  and 
the  husband  took  a  second  wife.  The  Ruhaka  Jataka 
(no.  191)  informs  us  that  a  husband  sent  his  naughty 
and  deceitful  wife  away  and  took  a  second  wife.  The 
Assaka  Jataka  (no.  207)  gives  us  another  instance 
of  a  husband’s  taking  a  second  wife.  In  it  we  read 
that  King  Assaka  of  Potali,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kasi,  took  a  second  queen  on  the  death  of  his  first 
queen  Ubbarl,  In  some  of  the  Jatakas1  we  find  that 
certain  kings  had  as  many  as  sixteen  thousand  wives. 
A  Magadhan  householder  named  Magha  had  four 
wives  at  a  time,  viz,  Nanda,  Citta,  Sudhamma,  and 
Sujata  (D.  0.,  I.,  269).  King  Bimbisara  had  five 
hundred  wives  (Mahavagga,  VIII.,  1.  15).  King 
Okkaka  had  five  queens  (SumahgalavilasinI,  p.  258). 
The  Mahavamsa  records  that  Maya  and  Mahamaya, 
two  uterine  sisters,  were  given  in  marriage  to 
Suddhodana  (Geiger’s  Text,  p.  14).  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  related  in  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  books 
as  translated  by  Rockhill  (Life  of  the  Buddha,  p.  15) 
that  Suddhodana,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  provision  of 
the  law  of  the  laud  prohibiting  every  citizen  from 
marrying  more  than  one  woman,  was  allowed  to  have 
two  wives  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  subduing  the 
hillmen  of  the  Pandava  tribe  while  a  prince.  Thus 
we  see  that  husbands  used  to  take  more  than  one  wife 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife  or  after  her  death. 
There  was  no  law  prohibiting  a  man  taking  more  than 
one  wife.  While  the  man  had  the  privilege  of 
marrying  more  than  one  woman  at  a  time,  the  woman 


1.  Jatakas,  nos.  514,  538. 
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had  the  misfortune  of  enduring  cruel  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  her  co-wife. 

The  worst  misery  for  a  woman  is  to  have  a 
co-wife.  In  almost  all  cases  fellow- 
Co-wives.  wives  quarrel  with  one  another  and 
make  home  a  place  to  fly  away  from 
rather  than  to  fly  to  for  peace  and  comfort.  A  woman 
cannot  tolerate  that  her  husband  should  ignore  her 
very  existence  and  take  pleasure  with  other  women 
(Jataka,  no.  519).  Sometimes  barren  women  used  to 
bring  a  second  wife  for  their  husbands  for  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  their  husband’s  line ;  but  the  inherent 
jealousy  of  women  against  their  co-wives  exhibits 
itself  when  their  co-wives  bear  children  and  become 
husband’s  favourites.  The  Dhammapada  commentary 
(I.,  45  foil)  tells  us  that  the  first  wife  of  a  householder 
of  Savatthl  being  barren,  brought  another  wife  for 
her  husband.  When  her  co-wife  became  pregnant, 
she  was  jealous  and  effected  abortion  by  administering 
medicine.  Thrice  did  the  woman  commit  this  heinous 
crime  with  the  result  that  her  co-wife  succumbed  at 
last  to  the  effect  of  the  abortive  medicine.  But  the 
cruel  woman  did  not  escape  the  penalty  for  doing  this 
sinful  deed.  She  was  beaten  to  death  by  her  husband 
who  declared  her  to  be  the  cause  of  the  death  of  his 
pregnant  wife  and  destroyer  of  his  line.  The  Peta- 
vatthu  gives  us  another  illustration.  Matta,  the  wife 
of  a  householder  of  Savatthl  was  childless.  Hence 
her  husband  took  another  wife  named  Tissa.  Being 
jealous  of  the  rival  wife,  Matta,  one  day,  heaped 
together  the  sweepings  and  threw  them  on  the  head 
of  her  co-wife.  Tissa  endured  humiliation  and  bad 
behaviour  of  her  co-wife.  On  her  death  Matta  was  bom 
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as  a  petl  who  suffered  various  miseries.  One  day  she 
appeared  before  Tissa  and  requested  her  to  offer  on 
her  account,  food,  etc.,  to  eight  bhikkhus.  Tissa  bore 
no  grudge  against  her  co-wife  despite  her  ill- 
behaviour.  She  did  as  requested,  and  Matta  was 
released  from  the  petaloka.  (ParamatthadipanI  on 
the  Petavatthu,  pp.  82-89). 

Divorce  was  allowed  but  without  any  formal 
decree.  Isidasl,  for  instance,  had 

Divorce.  to  return  twice  to  her  father’s  house 

having  been  turned  out  of  the  house 
by  successive  husbands  because  she  did  not  prove 
agreeable  to  one  husband  after  another  (Thern- 
Commy.  p.  260).  No  instance  is  recorded  of  similar 
action  taken  against  the  husband. 

Certain  passages  indicate  that  remarriage  of 
women  was  not  unknown  in  the  Buddhist  period. 
The  introduction  to  the  Ucchanga  Jataka  (no. 
67)  tells  us  that  a  woman’s  husband,  brother  and 
son  were  once  imprisoned.  Her  loud  lamentations 
caused  the  king  to  show  her  favour.  The  king  said  to 
her,  “  I  give  you  one  of  the  three,  which  will  you 
take?”  “Sire,”  was  her  answer,  “If  I  live, 
I  can  get  another  husband  and  another  son ;  but  as 

my  parents  are  dead,  I  can  never 

^VVomerf  an°ther  brother.  So  give  me 

my  brother,  Sire.”  This  reply  of 

the  woman  indicates  that  a  woman  could  probably 
marry  more  than  once.  The  instance  of  Isidasl,  cited 
above,  also  illustrates  our  point. 
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The  Ceylonese  Chronicle,  Mahavamsa,  furnishes 
us  with  an  instance  of  widow- 

remarriage  remarriage.  In  it  we  read  that  King 
Khallatanaga  was  overpowered  by 
the  commander  of  his  troops  named  Kammaharattaka. 
The  commander  was  killed  by  the  King’s  younger 
brother  named  Vattagamam.  The  latter  began  to  rule 
the  kingdom,  took  his  nephew,  Mahaculika,  as  his  son 
and  made  his  elder  brother’s  wife,  AnuladevI,  his 
queen.  (Geiger,  Text,  pp.  269-270). 

The  Avadanakalpalata  of  Ksemendra  mentions 
that  woman  was  man’s  absolute 
Gift  of  wife.  property.  Man  could  dispose  of 
woman  in  any  way  he  liked.  The 
Avadanakalpalata  tells  us  that  Srisena,  a  charitable 
king  of  the  Arista  country,  had  a  queen  named 
Jayaprabha.  To  fulfil  the  desire  of  his  preceptor,  a 
lisciple  came  to  the  king  and  prayed  for  queen 
Jayaprabha  to  be  given  as  a  preceptor’s  fee.  Srisena 
with  a  smiling  face  gave  away  his  queen  Jayaprabha. 
But  the  preceptor,  on  receiving  the  desired  fee, 
changed  his  mind.  He  sent  back  the  queen  with  due 
respect  to  the  king.  (Siisenavadana).  In  complying 
with  the  request  of  Vahlkamuni,  a  disciple  of  Marlci, 
Manicuda,  King  of  Saketa,  gave  away  his  queen 
Padmavati  along  with  her  son  to  wait  upon  the  old  sage 
(Manicudavadana).  Visvantara,  prince  of  Visvapurl, 
being  requested  by  Indra  in  a  Brahmin’s  guise,  gave 
away  his  own  wife  Madri  (Visvantaravadana) 


CHAPTER  II 


SLAVE  CIRLS 


Besides 

Slave  girls. 


the  lawfully  married  wife  and  other 
free-women,  there  was,  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  a  number  of  women  styled 


dasis  or  slaves. 


Besides  her  household  duties  a  slave  woman  had 
to  husk  paddy,  (D.  C.,  Ill  ,  321) 
pound  rice  (Jataka,  No.  45)  and  to 
go  to  market.  (D.  C.,  I.,  p.  208). 


Their  duties. 


The  Master  having  full  control  over  his  female 
slaves,  his  consent  was  necessary 
Marriage.  for  the  latter’s  marriage.  Pasenadi, 
king  of  Kosala,  had  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  master  before  he  could  marry  Mallika, 
daughter  of  a  slave  woman  of  one  of  the  leading 
Sakya  chiefs  named  Mahanaman. 

A  slave  woman  could  obtain  freedom  if  she  could 
prove  herself  worthy  of  it.  The 
Manumission.  Therigatha  commentary  (pp.  199  ff.) 

says  that  Punna,  daughter  of 
Anathapindika’s  domestic  slave,  was  given  freedom 
when  she  defeated  a  Brahmin  in  argument  and  proved 
herself  to  be  a  woman  of  religious  bent  of  mind. 
The  Theragatha  indicates  that  servants  were  com¬ 
pletely  at  their  master’s  control  and  mercy.  They 
had  no  freedom  except  that  given  to  them  by  their 
masters.  (Psalms  of  the  Brethren,  p.  360 ;  cf.  Ibid, 

p.  22). 
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Maid-servants,  being  of  low  birth  were  naturally 


uncultured  and  of  low  spirits.  Some 
of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing 
coins  or  articles.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Buddha’s  dhamma  had  a 


Buddha’s 
Influence  on 
slave-girls. 


splendid  effect  on  their  character.  The  Dhammapada 
commentary  says  that  Khujjuttara,  a  maid-servant  of 
Samavatl,  queen  of  Udena,  king  of  Kosambi,  had  to 
buy  flowers  daily  for  eight  kahapanas  for  the  queen. 
But  she  used  to  steal  four  kahapanas  daily.  One  day 
while  she  went  to  the  garland-makers’  house  to  buy 
flowers,  she  heard  the  sermon  delivered  by  the  Buddha. 
She  obtained  sot&pattiphalam.  Since  then  she- 
discontinued  stealing  and  bought  flowers  for  eight 
kahapanas.  The  queen  questioned  her  how  she  had 
bought  so  many  flowers  for  eight  kahapanas.  The 
maid-servant  could  no  longer  conceal  anything  as  by 
this  time  her  faith  in  the  Buddha  had  become  very 
strong.  She  confessed  her  guilt  and  said  that  after 
hearing  the  Buddha’s  sermon  she  had  come  to 
realise  that  stealing  a  thing  is  a  sin.  The  queen  asked 
her  to  repeat  the  dhamma  she  had  heard.  Khujjuttara 
did  so  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  and  her  500  female 
attendants.  The  queen  did  not  reproach  her  for  her 
stealing  four  kahapanas  daily,  on  the  contrary,  she 
praised  her  much  for  letting  her  hear  the  Buddha’s 
dhamma.  Since  then  the  maid-servant  was  regarded 
as  a  mother  and  teacher  by  the  queen  and  her  500 
female  attendants,  who  asked  her  to  go  to  the  Master 
daily  to  hear  the  dhamma  and  repeat  it  to  them.  In 
course  of  time  she  mastered  the  Tripitaka.  (D.  C.,  I., 
208  ff). 


The  Mahavamsa  speaks  of  Blram,  a  maid-servant 
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engaged  by  Asoka  Brahmana  to  give  food  daily  to  the 
Samgha  which  was  enough  for  eight  bhikkhus.  This 
she  used  to  do  with  devotion  with  the  result  that 
after  her  death  she  was  born  in  a  vimana  in  the 
sky.  (Mahavamsa,  p.  214). 

The  maid-servant  of  a  certain  lay-disciple  who 
made  an  arrangement  for  offering  charity  to  four 
bhikkhus  daily,  was  ordered  to  attend  on  the  bhikkhus, 
prepare  seats  for  them  and  supply  water  and  other 
necessary  things.  The  maid-servant  served  the 
bhikkhus  daily  with  hearty  devotion  and  observed  the 
precepts  of  the  true  dhamma  and  meditated  on  the 
thirty-two  impurities  for  sixteen  years  as  a  result  of 
which  she  was  reborn  after  death  as  one  of  the 
beloved  attendants  of  Sakka.  (Vimanavatthu  commy, 
91-92). 

Once  the  servant-girl  of  a  brahmin  living  in  a 
brahmin  village  named  Thuna  in  Kosala  while  going 
to  fetch  water  saw  the  Buddha  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree.  She  thought  that  it  was  an  opportune  moment 
for  her  to  liberate  herself  from  slavery,  and  being, 
careless  whether  the  brahmins  would  beat  her  or  even 
kill  her,  she  offered  a  pot  of  water  to  the  Buddha  who 
drank  water  from  it  and  by  his  miraculous  power  the 
pitcher  became  full  every  time  its  contents  were 
exhausted,  so  that  the  disciples  quenched  their  thirst 
from  it.  The  Buddha  in  order  to  increase  her  faith 
in  him  showed  that  a  pot  of  water  given  by  her  was 
sufficient  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  Buddha  and 
his  disciples  and  he  returned  the  pot  full  of  water 
to  her.  The  brahmin  master  heard  all  about  it  and 
was  very  angry  with  her  and  beat  her  to  death. 
(Vimanavatthu  Commentary,  pp.  45-47). 
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The  last  statement  throws  a  clear  light  on  the 
position  of  slave  woman  and  on  the  treatment  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  their  masters. 

The  position  of  female  slave  was  indeed  very 
pitiful.  A  slave  woman,  like  Roman 
Position^ oHemale  siave  girls,  was  the  property  of  her 

master  who  had  every  control  over 
her.  The  treatment  of  her  master  or  mistress 
towards  her  was  sometimes  most  unsatisfactory. 
She  was  ill-treated  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The 
Majjhima  Nikaya  gives  us  a  painful  instance  of 
ill-treatment  by  the  mistress  of  a  house.  It  says  that 
a  woman  named  Kali  was  the  maid-servant  of  a 
householder’s  wife  named  Vedehika  living  at  Savatthl. 
She  was  very  skilful  and  capable  of  doing  her  duties 
properly.  She  was  never  lazy.  Kali  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  her  mistress’s  fame  was  due  to  her  or 
not  once  rose  late  in  the  morning  but  her  mistress 
showed  her  dissatisfaction  at  this.  On  the  second 
day  she  rose  up  late  and  was  rebuked.  On  the  third 
day  she  rose  up  still  very  late  and  she  was  beaten  by 
her  mistress  so  much  that  her  head  was  broken. 
<M.  N.,  I.,  125  foil). 

The  Vimanavatthu  commentary  furnishes  us  with 
another  pathetic  picture  of  ill-treatment.  A  daughter 
of  a  brahmin  at  GayagSma  became  the  mistress  of 
her  father-in-law’s  house.  She  disliked  a  maid¬ 
servant’s  daughter,  whom  she  hated  and  used  to  beat 
for  fault  or  no  fault  of  hers.  Even  when  the  maid’s 
daughter  came  of  age,  there  was  no  remission  of  kicks 
and  blows  which  became  all  the  more  severe  as  days 
went  on.  The  fact  was  that  at  the  time  of  Kassapa 
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Buddha  the  girl  had  been  the  mistress  and  she  used 
to  ill-treat  and  beat  her  maid  who  was  now  born  as 
the  Brahmana  lady  and  the  situation  was  reversed. 

The  mistress  used  to  punish  the  maid-servant’s 
daughter  by  pulling  the  hair  of  her  head,  the  maid¬ 
servant’s  daughter,  therefore,  had  the  hair  of  her  head 
shaven  by  a  barber.  The  mistress  tied  her  head  with 
a  rope  and  punished  her  and  thus  the  girl  came  to  be 
called  Rajjumala.  At  last  she  went  to  a  forest  to 
commit  suicide,  unable  any  more  to  bear  the  rude 
treatment  of  the  mistress.  (Viman.  Commy,  pp. 
206-209). 


CHAPTER  III 


DANCING  GIRLS  AND  COURTEZANS 

The  Jatakas  refer  to  dancing  girls  (natakl)  who 
were  accomplished  in  dancing  and 
Dancing  girls.  music  (naccagltavaditakusala).1  They 
were  engaged  for  royal  amusement 
and  kept  in  harem  by  kings  who  had  as  many  as 
sixteen  thousand  nautch  girls  (solasasu  natakisa- 
hassesu).2  The  Culla-palobhana  Jataka3  tells  us  that  a 
dancing  girl  was  employed  by  a  king  to  allure  his  only 
son  who  was  indifferent  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures, 
who  had  no  wish  for  the  kingdom  and  who  had  never 
had  any  dealings  whatsoever  with  women.  The 
dancing  girl  was  young,  accomplished  in  dancing 
and  singing  and  capable  of  bringing  under  her  power 
any  man  she  might  come  across.  She  allured  the 
prince  by  singing  “  with  a  voice  of  honey,  so  that  the 
music  was  as  sweet  as  the  song,  and  the  song  as 
sweet  as  the  music.”  The  prince  listened  to  her 
captivating  song  and  desires  arose  in  him  gradually. 
He  went  the  way  of  the  world  (lokadhammam  sevitva) 
and  knew  the  joy  of  love.  So  deeply  did  the  prince 
fall  in  love  with  the  dancing  girl  that  he  would  not 
let  another  man  have  this  woman.  He  ran  amuck 
through  the  streets  and  attacked  the  people  with 
a  sword.  The  king  had  the  prince  captured  and 
banished  him  from  the  city  along  with  the  girl.  Thus 
it  is  seen  how  the  heir-apparent  brought  up  in  luxury 
and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  women  had  to  undergo 


1.  Fausboll,  Jataka,  II.,  p.  328;  V,  p.  249. 

2.  Ibid  ,  I,  p.  437. 

3.  Ibid  ,  no.  263. 
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banishment  as  a  penalty  for  his  infatuation  for  a 
dancing  girl. 

Similar  allurements  were  offered  to  Gautama 
during  his  adolescence.  Many  dancing  women  were 
employed  to  keep  the  prince  in  hilarity.  They  were 
skilful  in  dancing  and  singing  and  were  as  lovely  as 
deva-maidens.  Clad  in  beautiful  array  and  ranging 
themselves  in  order,  these  dancing  women  played 
upon  their  musical  instruments,  danced  and  sang 
delightfully.  (Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  Birth  Stories, 
p.  171).  References  to  nautch  (dances)  occur  in  the 
Dlgha  Nikaya  (Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  I.,  pp.  5  &  7). 
Mention  is  also  made  of  dancing  women  in  the 
Mahavamsa  (p.  227)  and  the  Dhammapada  commen¬ 
tary  (III.,  pp.  166  and  297). 

The  dancing  girls  usually  belonged  to  that  section 
of  the  fair  sex  which  had  no  place  by  the  domestic 


fireside  of  the  common  householder 
and  were  reserved  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  people.  These  women  earned 
their  livelihood  as  courtesans. 


Courtesans— 
their  life  and 
character. 


Though  they  belonged  to  the  tender  class,  they  appear 
to  have  lost  their  inborn  feminine  qualities  by  virtue 
of  the  abominable  way  in  which  they  earned  their 
livelihood.  They  used  to  attract  men  by  their 
tempting  figure  and  voice,  scents,  perfumes  and  touch, 
and  by  their  dalliance  in  strategem.  They  were  like 
robbers  with  braided  locks,  like  a  poisoned  drink,  like 
merchants  that  sang  their  own  praises,  crooked  like 
a  deer’s  horn,  evil-tongued  like  snakes,  like  a  pit  that 
was  covered  over,  like  hell  which  was  difficult  to  fill, 
like  an  ogress  hard  to  satisfy,  like  the  all-ravenous 
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Yama,  like  all-devouring  flame,  like  all-sweeping  river, 
like  wind  blowing  where  it  desires,  undiscriminating 
like  Mount  Meru,  and  perpetually  fruiting  like  a 
poison  tree,1  They  used  to  court  the  man  whom  they 
dislifted  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  man  whom 
they  adored,  (Cowell.,  Jataka,  V.,  p.  242).  Being 
moved  by  their  greed  or  carnal  appetite,  they  con¬ 
sumed  the  rich  man  in  whom  they  were  interested, 
like  fuel  cast  in  a  blazing  fire.  (Fausboll,  Jataka,  V.> 
p.  452).  Frequently  they  assumed  different  poses  to 
lure  weak-minded  people  and  to  cause  them  to  fall 
a  prey  to  their  sinful  snare.  As  soon  as  they 
perceived  that  this  was  done,  they  ruined  their 
character,  wealth  and  all  by  their  evil  ways.  They 
did  not  flinch  from  going  so  far  as  to  take  the  lives 
of  persons  who  used  to  visit  them  every  night  with 
handsome  fees.2  But  the  career  of  certain  courtesans 
mentioned  below  indicates  that  vileness  in  their 
character  did  not  last  long  in  all  cases.  Some 
courtesans  appeared  to  have  altered  the  despicable 
course  of  their  life  through  the  influence  of  the 
Buddha’s  dhamma  and  renouncing  worldly  life  they 
lived  an  exemplary  life  with  all  desires  totally  up¬ 
rooted,  They  strove  hard  for  acquiring  merit  and 
finally  they  could  attain  Arahatship.  Their  character 
as  courtesans  in  the  prime  of  their  blooming  youth 
yielded  place  to  saintly  character  in  the  later  stage  of 
their  life  and  they  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
people. 


1.  Fausboll,  Jataka,  V.  p.  425. 

2.  Cowell,  Jataka,  III.,  p,  40. 
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Ambapall  (Amrapali)  was  born  at  Vaisall  in  the 
king’s  garden  at  the  foot  of  a 
Ambapall.  mango  tree.  She  was  brought  up 
by  the  gardener  of  the  city.  She 
was  known  as  the  Mango-gardener’s  girl  and  was 
named  Amrapali.  When  she  was  grown  up,  she 
became  perfect  in  all  parts  of  her  body.  She  was 
made  a  courtesan,  as  there  was  a  law  in  Yaisall  that 
a  perfect  woman  was  not  allowed  to  marry,  but  was 
reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the  people.  She  was 
beautiful,  graceful,  pleasant,  gifted  with  the  highest 
beauty  of  complexion,  well  versed  in  dancing, 
singing  and  lute-playing  and  she  was  much  visited 
by  desirous  people.  She  asked  fifty  (kahapanas)  for 
one  night.1  Bimbisara,  king  of  Magadha,  visited  her 
at  Vaisall  and  remained  with  her  for  seven  days. 
Amrapali  was  with  chilql  by  him,  and  bore  him  a  son 
who  was  later  on  known  as  Abhaya  (fearless).  (Cf, 
Amrapalyavadana  in  the  Avadanakalpalata).  One 
day  Amrapali  (Ambapall)  heard  that  the  Buddha  was 
at  her  garden  at  Vaisall.  She  went  to  see  him. 
The  Buddha  preached  Dhamma  to  her  and  she 
became  pleased  with  him  and  invited  him  to  take 
food  in  her  house.  The  Licchavis  asked  Ambapall  to 
allow  the  Buddha  to  take  meals  at  their  place  but 
she  refused.  The  Buddha  was  fed  sumptuously 
by  the  courtesan.  The  latter  offered  her  aratna  to 
the  bhikkhusamgha  headed  by  the  Buddha  who 
accepted  it.  Buddha  stayed  in  the  arama  as  long  as 
he  liked  and  then  went  to  Veluvagamaka  (Dlgha 
Nikaya,  II. ,  pp.  95-98;  cf.  Vinaya  Pitaka,  I.,  pp. 
231-283).  Thereafter  when  Ambapall  heard  her  own 


.1  Vinaya  Texts,  pt.  II.,  p,  171. 
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son  preaching  the  ‘  Norm  ’,  she  tried  to  acquire  in¬ 
sight.  The  evanescence  of  her  own  body  was  noticed 
by  her  and  she  saw  transitoriness  in  every  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  universe.  At  last  she  attained  Arahat- 
ship.  (Psalms  of  the  Sisters,  p.  125). 

Padumavatl  was  a  courtesan  of  Ujjain.  King 
Bimbisara  heard  of  her  beauty,  came 
Padumavati,  to  Ujjain  and  spent  one  night  with 
her.  Padumavatl  told  the  king  that 
she  was  with  child  by  him.  The  king  said  to  her, 
“It  it  be  a  son,  let  me  see  him  when  grown  up,”  He 
gave  her  a  signet  and  left  her.  In  due  course  a  son 
was  born.  He  was  named  Abhaya.  When  he  was 
seven  years  old,  he  was  told  that  King  Bimbisara  was 
his  father.  He  was  sent  to  the  king  who  loved 
him  and  let  him  grow  up  with  the  boys  of  his  court. 
In  oourse  of  time  he  was  ordained  and  attained 
arahatship.  One  day  his  mother  heard  him  preach 
the  Dhamma  and  renounced  the  world.  In  course  of 
time  she  too  attained  Arahatship,  with  thorough  grasp 
of  the  Dhamma  in  form  and  meaning.  (Therigatha 
Commentary,  pp.  89-40). 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  Padumavatl,  the 
courtesan,  resemble  those  in  the  life  of  Ambapall,  the 
courtesan  of  Vaisall.  The  most  funny  point  of 
agreement  between  the  two  accounts  of  the  lives  of 
two  courtesans  is  that  the  issues  of  both  these 
courtesans  by  one  and  the  same  person,  viz., 
Bimbisara,  were  known  as  Abhaya.  Of  course  this 
does  not  afford  us  any  strong  ground  to  say  that 
Padumavatl  of  Ujjenl  and  Ambapall  of  Vaisall  were 
one  and  the  same  person. 
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There  was  at  Rajagaha,  a  girl  named  Salavat!,  who 
was  handsome,  graceful,  pleasant 
Salavatl.  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  Salavatl 

was  installed  as  courtesan  by  a 
merchant  of  Rajagaha.  She  became  expert  in  dancing 
singing  and  lute-playing  and  was  much  visited  by 
many  people.  Her  fee  was  one  hundred  kahapanas 
for  one  night.  Before  long  Salavatl  became  pregnant. 
During  her  pregnancy  she  did  not  allow  anybody  to 
visit  her  on  the  pretext  of  illness  as  pregnant 
courtesans  were  not  liked  by  men.  In  due  course  a 
son  was  born  and  was  thrown  into  a  dust-bin.  Early 
in  the  morning  while  going  to  serve  the  king,  Abhaya- 
rajkumara  sawT  the  child  surrounded  by  crows.  He 
was  informed  by  his  attendants  of  the  fact  that  a 
child  was  thrown  there  and  was  then  alive.  By  the 
order  of  the  prince,  the  child  was  brought  to  the 
palace  and  was  nourished  by  the  nurses.  The  child 
was  named  Jivaka  as  he  was  alive  when  found.  He 
was  also  named  Komarabhacca  because  he  had  been 
caused  to  be  nourished  by  the  royal  prince  (Komarena 
posapito).  This  Jivaka  Komarabhacca  became  re¬ 
nowned  as  the  greatest  physician  of  his  time.  (Yinaya 
Texts,  II.  pp.,  172-174). 

Sirirna  was  the  daughter  of  the  courtesan, 
Salavat!,  (Sutta  Nipata  commentary, 
Sirima.  I.,  244)  and  youngest  sister  of 

Jivaka,  the  well-known  physician. 
She  was  a  courtesan  of  unique  beauty.  She  lived  at 
Rajagaha.  Once  she  was  appointed  for  a  fortnight 
by  the  female  lay  disciple,  Uttara,  wife  of  the 
treasurer’s  son  Suinana  and  daughter  of  the  treasurer 
Punnaka,  for  one  thousand  pieces  of  money  per  night 
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(Dhammapada  commentary,  III,,  308-309)  in  order  to 
minister  to  Uttara’s  husband.  One  day  she  offended 
against  Uttara.  Desiring  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
her  again,  she  begged  pardon  of  her.  Uttara  assured 
her  that  she  would  pardon  her  if  the  Exalted  One 
would  do  the  same.  One  day  the  Master  and  the 
congregation  of  monks  came  to  Uttara’s  house. 
When  the  Master  had  finished  his  meal,  Sirima 
begged  his  pardon.  The  Teacher  pronounced 
thanks-giving  and  delivered  discourses.  Sirima 
listened  to  the  discourses  attentively.  Then  she 
attained  the  first  stage  of  sanctification.  Since  then 
she  regularly  gave  alms  to  eight  monks.  (Dhamma¬ 
pada  commentary,  III.,  104  foil).  The  Vimanavatthu 
commentary  says  that  Sirima  fell  ill  and  died  just 
after  her  offerings  were  accepted  by  a  bhikkhu.  On 
her  death  she  was  reborn  as  a  celestial  nymph  and 
came  to  worship  the  Buddha  with  five  hundred  female 
attendants  (p.  75).  But  the  Sutta  Nipata  comment¬ 
ary  (I.,  p.  244)  describes  her  as  reborn  in  the  Yarna 
heaven  as  the  queen  of  Suyama.  However,  on  her 
death,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dhammapada  comment¬ 
ary,  Sirima’s  dead  body  was  not  burnt.  It  was  kept 
in  a  charnel-house  (amakasusanam)  and  watched  by  a 
guard  against  its  being  devoured  by  crows  and  dogs. 
King  Bimbisara  informed  the  Buddha  of  her  death. 
The  Buddha  requested  the  king  not  to  burn  her  dead 
body  but  to  preserve  it  so  that  it  could  be  seen  by  the 
bhikkhus  daily  for  asubhabhavana.  The  bhikkhus 
after  seeing  it  daily  realised  that  the  most  beautiful 
body  becomes  rotten,  warm  eaten  and  finally  the 
bones  remain  without  flesh.  All  the  citizens  were 
compelled  to  behold  Sirima’s  dead  body  as  the  royal 
proclamation  was,  “  All  who  refuse  to  do  so  shall  be 
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fined  eight  pieces  of  money.”  This  was  done  with  a 
view  to  impress  on  the  citizens  the  idea  of  transitori¬ 
ness  of  human  beauty  which  is  but  skin-deep. 
(Dhammapada  Commentary,  III.,  106-109). 

Sama  was  a  courtesan  of  Benares.  Her  fee  was 
a  thousand  pieces  of  money.  She 

Sama.  was  a  favourite  of  the  kings  and 

had  a  suite  of  five  hundred  female 
slaves.  Bhe  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  young 
merchant  who  was  enamoured  of  her  and  who  used 
to  present  her  every  night  with  a  thousand  pieces  of 
money.  One  day  while  standing  at  an  open  window 
on  the  upper  floor  of  her  house,  she  saw  a  robber, 
comely,  gracious,  exceedingly  glorious  and  god-like 
in  appearance,  being  led  along  the  street.  She  fell  in 
love  with  this  robber  at  first  sight-  She  got  the 
robber  released  by  sending  a  thousand  pieces  of  money 
to  the  Governor  with  the  information  that  the  robber 
was  her  brother  and  that  he  had  no  other  refuge 
except  in  Sama.  Thenceforth  Sama  accepted  nothing 
from  any  other  man’s  hand,  but  passed  all  her  time, 
taking  her  pleasure  with  this  robber  only.  The 
robber  thought  that  if  this  woman  should  fall  in  love 
with  any  one  else  she  would  cause  my  death  also.  So 
he  took  her  with  all  her  ornaments  on  to  a  garden, 
squeezed  her  till  she  became  insensible  and  then 
decamped  with  all  her  jewellery,  never  to  return. 
When  Sama  recovered  consciousness  she  could  not 
find  her  lord.  She  fasted  for  a  few  days  but  when 
she  learnt  that  the  robber  would  not  have  her,  she 
took  once  more  to  her  former  abominable  course  of 
life.  (Cowell,  Jataka,  III.,  40-42). 
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In  Benares,  there  lived  a  beautiful  woman  of  the 
town  named  Sulasa.  She  'too  like 
Sulasa.  the  courtesan  Sama  had  a  train  of 

five  hundred  courtesans  and  her  fee 
was  a  thousand  pieces  a  night.  One  day  while  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  window,  and  looking  down  on  the  street  she 
saw  a  robber  named  Sattuka  being  led  to  the  place  of 
execution  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back. 
Sulasa  loved  the  robber  at  first  sight  and  thought, 
“If  I  can  free  that  stout-fighting  man,  I  will  give  up 
this  bad  life  of  mine  and  live  respectably  with  him.” 
She  bribed  the  chief  constable  of  the  city,  gained  the 
freedom  of  the  robber  and  lived  with  him  in  delight 
and  harmony.  This  change  in  the  course  of  the  life 
of  a  woman  of  the  town  who  sells  her  body  for  a 
limited  period  to  different  persons  is  apparently  very 
striking,  but  really  from  a  psychological  standpoint 
human  mind  cannot  lose  its  inherent  nature  by  virtue 
of  being  placed  in  loathsome  circumstances.  The 
inherent  feminine  virtue  of  Sulasa  manifested  itself 
when  she  began  to  live  respectably  with  a  man  of  her 
choice.  The  robber,  after  three  or  four  months 
desired  to  leave  her,  taking  away  some  of  her 
jewellery.  With  a  view  to  achieve  his  end  the  robber 
told  her  that  while  being  hauled  along  by  the  king’s 
men  he  had  promised  an  offering  to  a  tree-deity  on  a 
mountain  top.  Sulasa  to  fulfil  his  desire  put  on  all 
her  ornaments  and  accompanied  him  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  She  was  told  there  that  she  had  been 
brought  there  to  be  killed  and  deprived  of  all 
her  jewellery.  She  said,  “  Husband,  why  would  you 
kill  me?  I  left  a  rich  man’s  son  for  you,  spent  a 
large  sum  and  saved  your  life,  I  might  get  a  thousand 
pieces  a  day  but  I  look  at  no  other  man.  Such  a 
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benefactress  I  am  to  you;  be  kind  enough  to  spare 
my  life/’  The  robber  heeded  not  and  told  her 
repeatedly  that  he  would  kill  her.  Then  Sulasa’s 
wits  rose  to  the  occasion.  She  prayed  for  the  last 
embrace.  Her  prayer  was  granted.  She  walked 
round  him  in  respectful  salution  three  times  and 
kissed  him.  Then  she  stood  behind  him  as  if  to  do 
obeisance  there  and  threw  him  down  the  precipice, 
a  hundred  times  as  high  as  a  man.  The  robber  was 
crushed  to  pieces  and  died  on  the  spot.  Then  Sulasa 
returned  home.  (Cowell,  Jataka,  III.,  260-263,  cf. 
Paramatthadlpani  on  the  Petavatthu,  p.  4). 

Addhakasl  was  born  in  the  family  of  a  very  rich 
banker  of  Kasl.  She  became  a 
Addhakasi.  courtesan,  but  later  on  she  adopted 
religious  life.  Once  she  intended 
to  go  to  Savatthl  to  receive  ordination,  but  she  heard 
that  some  wicked  people  had  beset  the  road,  she  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  Blessed  One  who  allowed  the 
bhikkhus  to  confer  on  her  Upasampada  ordination 
by  sending  a  learned  and  competent  bhikkhuni 
as  messenger.  (Vinaya  Texts,  III.,  360-361).  She 
strove  hard  for  insight  and  in  no  time  she  obtained 
Arahatship  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Dhamma 
in  form  and  meaning.  (Therlgatha  commentary, 
30-33). 
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FEMALE  CHARACTER 

Good  household  wives  are  always  devoted  and 
dutiful  to  their  husbands.  They 

Woman—  sacrifice  their  personal  comforts  and 
her  character  .  ,  n  „ 

as  wife.  are  always  ready  to  undergo  all 

sorts  of  misery  in  order  to  wait  upon 

their  beloved  husbands.  They  are  called  supreme 

comrades  (bhariya  parama  sakha).1 

The  Sambula  Jataka  records  an  exemplary 
character  of  a  devoted  wife.  The  husband  being 
attacked  with  leprosy  left  the  city  and  came  to  a 
forest.  The  devoted  wife,  frustrating  all  attempts  of 
her  husband  to  stop  her,  followed  him  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  wait  upon  him.  Her  devotion  to  her  husband 
was  so  very  great  that  being  the  chief  consort  of  a 
prince  and  bred  and  brought  up  in  luxury,  she  nursed 
her  diseased  husband  like  one  habituated  in  doing  all 
strenuous  household  duties.  Daily  she  used  to  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  sweep  out  the  hermitage,  keep 
some  water  for  her  husband  to  drink,  furnish  him 
with  a  tooth-stick  and  water  to  rinse  his  mouth.  She 
used  to  ground  various  medicinal  herbs  and  annoint 
his  sores.  Daily  she  went  into  the  forest  with  a 
basket,  a  spade  and  a  hook  to  gather  wild  fruits  and 
herbs.  In  this  way  she  watched  over  her  husband  in 
the  forest  till  the  latter  was  cured  of  leprosy.  On 
coming  home  the  ungrateful  husband  took  pleasure 
with  other  women  and  ignored  the  very  existence  of 
this  devoted  wife  who  felt  this  dishonour  strongly; 

1.  Sainyutta  Nikaya,  I.  p.  37 ;  cf.  Kindred  Sayings  I.  p.  52,  f,n.  3 — 
“  One  to  whom  one  may  tell  a  secret  that  can  be  told  to  no  one  else.” 
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and  through  jealousy  of  her  rivals  she  began  to  grow 
thin  and  pale  so  much  so  that  her  veins  stood  out 
upon  her  body.  The  true  devotion  which  this  woman 
cherished  for  her  husband  was  given  vent  to  when 
she  said  in  grief,  “A  woman  may  be  in  splendid  attire, 
but  if  she  be  an  unloved  wife  she  should  put  an  end 
to  her  life  by  fixing  a  rope.”  Such  a  devotion  did  not 
go  unrewarded.  The  devoted  wife,  at  the  intervention 
of  an  ascetic,  regained  her  former  position  of  honour 
from  her  husband.  (Jataka,  No.  519). 

The  Kakkata  Jataka  furnishes  us  with  another 
instance  of  real  devotion  to  husband.  Once  some 
robbers  attacked  a  Savatthian  landowner  and  his  wife. 
The  robber-chief  was  deeply  moved  to  see  the  exqui¬ 
sitely  charming  and  beautiful  woman  and  intended  to 
get  her  by  killing  the  husband.  The  woman  was  a 
good,  virtuous  and  devoted  wife.  She  fell  at  the 
robber’s  feet  crying,  “  My  lord,  if  you  kill  my  husband 
for  love  of  me,  I  will  take  poison,  or  stop  my  breath 
and  kill  myself  too.  I  will  not  go  with  you.  Do  not 
kill  my  husband.”  Thus  the  woman'  succeeded  in 
saving  herself  and  her  husband.  (Jataka,  no.  267). 

Instances  of  virtuous  women  may  easily  be 
multiplied.  Thus  we  hear  of  Sujata,  a  faithful, 
virtuous  and  dutiful  girl  who  properly  discharged  her 
duty  to  her  husband  and  parents-in-law  (Jataka,  no- 
194).  x\sitabhu  was  another  good  and  beautiful  wife* 
She  was  not  taken  care  of  by  her  husband  who  used 
to  enjoy  himself  elsewhere.  She  took  no  notice  of 
this  indifference.  She  invited  the  two  chief  disciples 
of  the  Buddha,  made  them  presents  and  listened  to 
their  teachings,  until  she  obtained  the  fruit  of  the 
First  Path.  At  last  thinking  that  her  husband  had 
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no  need  of  her,  she  embraced  religious  life  and  in 
course  of  time  became  a  saint  (Jataka,  no.  234). 
Rahula’s  mother  was  another  devoted  wife.  She 
renounced  worldly  life  on  her  husband’s  and  son’s 
embracing  religious  life  (Jataka,  no.  281).  A  truly 
devoted  wife  pines  away  for  the  loss  of  her  dear 
husband.  Kosaladevi,  for  instance,  died  of  love  for 
her  husband  who  was  deprived  of  his  life  by  his  own 
son.  (Jataka,  no.  239).  Good  wives  do  not  like  that 
their  husbands  should  leave  them  and  embrace 
ascetic  life.  Some  women  whose  husbands  had 
joined  the  order,  dressed  themselves  in  their  finery 
and  with  child  in  arms  tried  in  various  ways  to  seduce 
their  ascetic  husbands  from  the  order,  but  they  were 
unsuccessful.  (Psalms  of  the  Brethren,  pp.  15-16, 
184  &  226).  One  of  them  listening  to  her  husband’s 
words,  was  deeply  moved  and  thought  of  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  leading  a  domestic  life  being  deserted  by  her 
husband.  She  then  renounced  worldly  life  and  joined 
the  order  of  sisters,  (Ibid.,  p,  14), 

A  husband  is  a  woman’s  ‘emblem  and  sign’ 
(bhatta  pannanam  itthiyati  (Samyutta  Nikaya,  pt.  1., 
p.  42),  “  Even  though  she  be  an  emperor’s  daughter, 

once  married  a  woman  is  known  as  so — and  so’s  wife. 
There  are,  however,  several  cases  where  she  is  called 
so  and  so’s  mother,  or  famed  under  her  own  name 
though  married,  e.g.,  Visakha  (Kindred  Sayings,  I.  p. 
58,  f.  n.  3).  Woman  is  the  ‘  Commodity  supreme  ’ 
(itthi  bhandanam  uttamam).1 

The  Buddha  himself  says,  “  A  daughter  may  be 

1.  Samyutta  Nikaya,  I.,  p.  43.  “Because  she  is  of  indispensable  utility 
or  because  through  her  Bodhisats  and  world-rulers  take  birth.’’ — Commentary. 
(Kindred  sayings,  pt,  1.,  p.  62.  f.  n.  1), 
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better  than  a  son  if  she  is  intelligent,  virtuous, 
devoted  to  her  husband  and  parents-in-law.  She  may 
even  rule  a  kingdom,1  The  issue  of  such  a  good  daughter 
may  become  a  hero  and  ruler  of  some  countries. 
(Samyutta  Nikaya,  pt.  1.,  p.  86). 

As  there  are  good  household  wives  so  are  there 
bad  and  wicked  wives  as  well. 

Female  wicked-  There  are  twenty-five  different  ways 
ness.  J 

in  which  a  wicked  woman  is  to  be 

known.  She  praises  her  lord’s  absence  from  home, 
she  is  not  pleased  at  his  return,  she  speaks  ill  of  him, 
she  is  silent  in  his  praise,  she  acts  to  his  injury  and 
not  to  his  profit,  she  does  what  ought  not  to  be  done 
but  she  never  does  what  ought  to  be  done,  she  goes 
to  bed  with  her  clothes  on  and  lies  with  her  face 
turned  away  from  him,  she  changes  her  side  frequent¬ 
ly,  she  makes  a  great  ado,  she  sighs  a  long  drawn 
sigh,  she  feels  a  pain,  she  has  to  solicit  nature  at 
frequent  intervals,  she  acts  perversely,  she  lends  her 
ear  to  a  stranger’s  voice  and  listens  attentively.  She 
wastes  her  husband’s  goods,  she  forms  an  intimacy 
with  her  neighbours,  she  wanders  abroad,  she  walks 
along  the  streets,  she  is  guilty  of  adultery,  she  treats 
her  husband  with  disrespect,  she  exposes  herself 
shamelessly  to  passers-by  and  standing  at  the  door  she 
often  looks  around  with  a  confused  mind.  (Fausboll, 
Kunala  Jataka,  V.,  pp.  434-435). 

There  are  nine  grounds  on  which  a  woman  incurs 
blame.  If  she  is  fond  of  frequenting  pleasure  parks, 
gardens,  river  banks  and  houses  of  relatives  or  of 

1.  References  to  women  rulers  are  found  in  the  Mahavamsa,  Queen  Anula. 
herself  reigned  for  four  months,  (Ch.  34,  al.  27).  Slyali,  daughter  of  Amanda 
and  younger  sister  of  Culabhaya  reigned  for  four  months  (Oh.  35,  si.  14). 
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strangers,  if  she  dresses  herself  in  smart  cloth  vest, 
if  she  is  addicted  to  strong  drink,  if  she  stares  about 
her  with  idle  looks  or  stands  before  her  door.  A 
wicked  woman  despises  her  lord  on  eight  grounds : 
If  the  husband  be  poor  or  sick  or  old  or  a  habitual 
drunkard,  or  reckless  or  dull,  or  overworked  by  his 
oares  of  business  or  disobliging.  (Fausboll,  Jataka, 
V.,  433). 

Wicked  wives  are  not  satisfied  with  their  lot. 
They  are  very  exacting.  Somehow  or  other  they  will 
have  the  thing  which  they  are  in  need  of.  Husband’s 
poverty  is  no  consideration  to  them.  Once  a  poor 
man’s  wife  intended  to  go  to  a  festival  putting  on  a 
safflower-coloured  cloth  but  the  husband  was  too 
poor  to  get  it.  The  wife  was  so  obstinate  that  she 
did  not  hear  her  husband’s  pleadings  for  poverty  but 
she  caused  her  husband  to  risk  his  life  in  stealing 
safflower  from  the  conservatories.  (Jataka,  no.  147). 
A  wicked  wife  feigns  sickness  and  does  not  do  her 
household  duties.  In  vain  her  husband  tries  to  get 
her  oured  of  her  ailment.  (Jataka,  no.  130). 

The  Kaccani  Jataka  (no.  417)  furnishes  us  with  a 
pioture  of  how  strife  and  discontent  prevail  in  a  house 
owing  to  the  young  wife’s  trick.  Young  wives  do  not 
like  to  wait  upon  old  mothers-in-law  but  they  try  to 
poison  their  husbands’  ears  against  their  mothers-in- 
law.  (cf.  Jataka,  no.  446). 

The  Culla-Paduma  Jataka  tells  us  that  a  wife 
was  tired  of  walking  and  was  carried  on  shoulder  by 
her  husband.  In  course  of  journey  she  became  so 
very  thirsty  that  the  husband  at  last  struck  his  right 
knee  and  the  wife  quenched  her  thirst  by  drinking 
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blood  from  the  right  knee  of  her  husband.  They  then 
came  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  and  began  to  live  in  a 
hut.  One  day  the  husband  saw  a  robber  with  hands, 
feet,  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  drifting  down  the  stream 
with  loud  wailing.  The  husband  took  pity  on  him, 
brought  him  ashore  and  cured  him.  Now  the  wife 
fell  in  love  with  this  stranger  and  devised  a  plan  to 
kill  her  husband.  She  took  her  husband  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain  and  in  the  pretext  of  offering  something 
to  the  spirit  of  the  hill,  she  smote  him  on  the  back  and 
hurled  him  down  the  precipice.  Then  she  returned 
home  with  great  joy.  (Jataka,  no.  19B).  This  is  an 
appalling  instance  of  an  ungrateful  and  treacherous 
wife.  The  husband  quenched  the  thirst  of  his  wife 
with  the  blood  of  his  own  person  but  he  could  not 
win  her  sinful  heart.  On  the  contrary  he  had  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  goodness  in  the  shape  of  loss  of  his 
life  at  the  hand  of  his  own  wife.  Such  awful  instan¬ 
ces  of  wife’s  ingratitude  and  lechery  are  numerous  in 
the  Jatakas,  The  Vinaya  Texts  furnish  us  with  an 
instance  of  a  wife’s  infidelity.  A  certain  woman, 
while  her  husband  was  away  from  home,  became 
pregnant  as  a  result  of  her  intrigues  with  a  paramour. 
She  had  a  premature  delivery  and  got  the  foetus 
carried  away  by  a  bhikkhunl,  a  confederate  of  hers, 
pt.  III.,  345). 

The  Saundarananda  Kavya  of  Asvaghosa  fairly 
depicts  the  character  of  women.  It  points  out  that 
women  subdue  gods,  kings  and  sages  by  their  amorous 
gestures,  pride,  movement,  grace,  smile,  wrath, 
infatuation  and  speech.  (Saundarananda  Kavya, 
Canto.  VII.,  SI,  24),  Infatuated  women  cause 
passionate  Excitement  in  men  and  when  infatuation 
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is  over,  they  cause  fear.  They  are  never  worthy  to  be 
attended  to.  They  cause  dissension  amongst  relatives 
and  friends.  They  are  fond  of  speaking  ill  of  others. 
They  are  wrong-doers.  They  earn  commendation  by 
their  speech  and  cause  pain  with  their  sharp  mind. 
Their  words  are  as  sweet  as  honey  but  their  heart  is 
full  of  subtle  venom.  It  is  difficult  to  win  minds  of 
women.  As  a  poisonous  creeper,  an  unsheathed 
sword,  and  shelter  in  a  cave  inhabited  by  reptiles  are 
causes  of  danger  and  death,  so  do  women  cause  future 
danger.  Women  are  the  cause  of  good  men’s  taking 
to  impoverished  life,  of  their  doing  hazardous  deeds 
and  of  their  running  rapidly  in  front  of  soldiers  for 
battle.  Physical  beauty,  wealth,  intelligence,  lineage 
or  prowess  are  of  no  consideration  to  women  who 
bring  about  ruin  without  any  consideration  like  rivers 
full  of  acquatic  animals.  Women  do  not  remember 
sweet  words,  caressing  and  friendship.  There  is  no 
one  more  crooked  than  fickle  women.  Women  give 
pleasure  to  those  who  do  not  give  them  anything  in 
return,  they  are  violent  to  those  who  give  them  much, 
they  are  proud  to  those  who  bow  down  their  head  to 
them  but  they  are  pleased  with  haughty  persons.  They 
forget  past  friendship  and  take  pleasure  with  new 
men  just  as  cows  wounded  in  one  field  graze  happily 
in  another.  If  husbands  be  qualified  then  wives 
treat  them  as  husbands,  if  they  possess  no  merit,  then 
wives  behave  like  enemies.  If  they  be  rich  then  wives 
follow  them  through  greed,  but  if  they  be  poor  then 
wives  treat  them  with  contempt.  Though  women 
embrace  self-immolation  on  their  husband’s  funeral 
pyre  or  voluntarily  sacrifice  their  life,  yet  they  do  not 
suffer  for  their  husbands,  because  heartily  they  do  not 
love  anybody.  A  few  women  serve  their  husbands 
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as  gods ;  but  thousands  of  women  satisfy  their  own 
heart  through  fickle-mindedness.  (Saundarananda 
Kavya,  Canto  VIII). 

The  Buddhist  literature  depicts  the  bright  as- 
well  as  the  dark  side  of  female  character.  It  gives 
us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  inherent  nature  of  the  tender 
sex.  The  brightness  of  feminine  virtue  is  reflected 
specially  in  the  lives  of  bhikkhunis  and  theris.  It  m 
indeed  remarkable  that  tenderness  of  women  could 
endure  the  hardship  of  religious  life.  The  dark  side 
of  female  character  as  portrayed  in  the  Buddhist 
literature,  excites  terror  and  hatred  though  the 
delineation  is  a  correct  representation  of  facts. 
People,  having  got  all  the  terrible  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  tender  sex  in  one  place,  cannot 
entertain  respectful  feelings  towards  women.  They 
are  apt  to  cherish  frightful  feelings  and  to  keep 
themselves  aloof  from  feminine  charms  that  over¬ 
come  man’s  reason.  The  softness  of  feminine  heart 
could  awfully  assume  stone-like  hardness  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  motherly  feelings  in  attempting  to  murder  a 
child  (D.  C.  I.,  pp.  174  foil).  The  Mahavamsa 
furnishes  us  with  another  instance  of  woman’s 
criminal  nature.  It  tells  us  that  the  queen  of 
Devanampiyatissa  coveted  the  kingship  for  her  own 
son  and  went  so  far  as  to  take  the  life  of  her 
husband’s  younger  brother,  the  vice-regent  named 
Mahanaga  by  offering  a  poisonous  mango  which,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  lady  and  fortunately  for  Mahanaga, 
was  eaten  by  the  little  son  of  the  queen  with  a  fatal 
result,  (ch,  22)  The  ways  of  women  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  easily.  They  are  as  perplexing  as  the  course  of 
a  fish  in  the  sea,  (Jataka,  no.  519).  Frail  as  women 
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are,  they  are  of  fickle' mind  which  is  as  changing  as 
that  of  shifty  monkeys,  as  the  shade  cast  by  a  tree 
on  height  or  depth  around,  and  as  the  tire  of  wheel 
revolving  swift  without  a  pause  or  rest.  Women 
are  insensible  to  parents’  love  and  ties  of  brother¬ 
hood.  They  do  not  hesitate  in  playing  a  shameless 
part  and  are  ever  ready  to  violate  every  law  of  right. 
They  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  mind  in  all 
their  deeds.  (Fausboll,  Jataka,  V.,  p.  445).  Their  only 
weapons  are  speech,  smiles,  dance  and  song.  They 
harass  unstable  minds  (Fausboll,  Jataka,  V.,  462). 
They  are  as  deadly  as  black  serpents’  head  and  as 
ravenous  as  fire.  (Fausboll,  Jataka,  V.,  p.  446).  They 
are  full  of  seductive  strategem  and  deceitful.  They 
never  tell  the  truth  for  truth  amongst  them  is  very 
rare  (saccam  sudullabham).  They  hold  truth  for 
falsehood  and  falsehood  for  truth,  (musa  tasam 
yatha  saccam  saccam  tasam  yatha  musa,  Fausboll,. 
Jataka,  I.,  p.  295,  cf.  Ibid.  V,,  p.  94).  In  speech,  they 
make  no  distinction  between  the  false  and  true, 
(Cowell,  Jataka,  V.,  p.  242).  Like  fuel  burning  in  a 
blazing  fire  they  burn  the  man  whom  they  serve  for 
gold  or  for  desire.  (Fausboll,  Jataka,  II.,  p.  330;  cf. 
Jataka,  no.  536).  They  are  pleasure-seekers  and  un¬ 
restrained  in  lust.  (Fausboll,  Jataka,  V.,  435  and 
448).  They  are  so  passionate  that  no  guard  can 
keep  them  right.  They  cannot  be  restrained  from 
going  after  their  desires.  The  preamble  to  the 
Mudupani  Jataka  (Fausboll,  vol,  II,  p,  323)  says  that 
wise  men  of  old  could  not  guard  their  own  daughters. 
While  daughters  stood  holding  their  father’s  hands, 
they  escaped  with  their  paramours  without  their 
fathers’  knowledge  (poranakapanditapi  attano  dhita- 
ram  rakkhiturh  nasakkhirhsu,  pitaram  hatthe  gahetva 
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thita  va  pitaram  ajanapetva  kilesavasena  purisena 
saddhim  palayiti).  Women  cannot  be  guarded-  A 
woman  was  kept  in  mid-ocean  in  a  palace  in  the 
Simbali  lake  but  she  could  not  preserve  her  honour. 
She  went  wrong  in  spite  of  the  strong  guard  (porana- 
kapandita  matugamam  mahasamuddamajjhe  simbali- 
dahavimane  vasapetvapi  rakkhitum  nasakkhimsu. 
Fausboll,  Jataka,  III.  p.  90;  cf.  Ibid.,  p.  187).  A  girl 
was  brought  up  entirely  by  women  from  her  birth. 
She  saw  no  man  other  than  her  husband.  She  was 
kept  in  a  seven-storied  house  which  had  seven  gate¬ 
ways  at  each  of  which  was  kept  a  strong  guard  of 
women  only.  But  such  a  girl  sinned  with  an  outsider 
who  was  brought  in  with  the  girl’s  consent  by  her 
designing  waiting  woman.  The  girl  corrupted  herself 
and  took  to  various  tricks  to  prove  her  innocence 
(Fausboll,  Jataka,  I.,  289-295).  The  Gahapati  Jataka 
(no.  199)  gives  us  another  instance  of  a  wife’s  playing 
tricks  with  her  husband  in  whose  absence  she  used  to 
intrigue  with  the  village  headman.  The  Ucchittha- 
Bhatta-Jataka  (no.  212)  tells  us  that  a  wicked  wife 
used  to  intrigue  with  another  man  in  her  husband’s 
absence.  She  was  so  very  treacherous  that  she  gave 
cold  rice  to  her  husband  while  she  entertained  her 
paramour  with  hot  rice.  Her  crime  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  and  she  was  severely  punished  for  her  hei¬ 
nous  offence.  The  Durajana  Jataka  (no.  64)  says  that 
a  sinful  and  wicked  woman  who  used  to  misconduct 
herself  would  become  as  meek  as  a  slave  on  the  days 
she  would  go  wrong  but  on  the  days  she  did  no  wrong, 
she  was  found  to  be  a  passionate  and  tyrannical 
mistress,  (cf.  Jatakas,  nos.  145,  198  and  262).  A 
bride  while  carried  in  a  closed  carriage  accompanied 
by  a  large  escort  misconducted  herself  with  King 
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Kandari  of  Benares  who  was  kept  concealed  by  his 
minister  in  a  tent-shaped  screen  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  depravity  of  womankind  (Fausboll, 
Jataka,  V.,  p.  439).  Passion  to  women  is  all-consuming. 
Women  are  proud  by  nature.  They  will  not  let  their 
pride  kiss  the  ground  easily  by  a  man  whom  their 
heart  yearns  for.  Once  a  handsome  woman  seeing  a 
handsome  land-owner  fell  in  love  with  him  at  first 
sight.  The  passion  within  her  was  like  a  fire  burning 
her  body  through  and  through.  She  lost  her  senses, 
both  of  body  and  mind;  she  cared  nothing  for  food; 
she  only  lay  down  hugging  the  frame  of  the  bedstead. 
Her  friends  and  handmaidens  with  great  difficulty 
secured  the  man’s  consent  to  enjoy  company  with  the 
woman.  The  woman  prepared  her  chamber,  and 
dressed  herself  in  her  finery  and  sat  on  the  bed  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  man  came  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
Then  a  thought  came  to  her  mind  :  “  If  I  accept  his 

address  at  once,  and  make  myself  cheap,  my  pride  will 
be  humbled.  To  let  him  have  his  will  the  very  first 
day  he  comes,  would  be  out  of  place.  I  will  be  capri¬ 
cious  to-day  and  afterwards  I  will  give  way.”  So  no 
sooner  had  he  touched  her,  and  begun  to  dally,  she 
caught  his  hands  and  spoke  roughly  to  him,  bidding 
him  go  away,  as  she  did  not  want  him.  He  shrank 
baok  angrily  and  went  off  home.  Thereafter  repeated 
requests  failed  to  bring  the  man  back  and  the  woman 
at  last  pined  away  and  died.  (Fausboll,  Jataka,  II., 
337-340).  The  Bandhanamokkha  Jataka  (no.  120) 
tells  us  that  a  queen  had,  by  her  unceasing  importu¬ 
nity,  caused  a  king  to  promise  that  he  should  not  look 
on  any  other  woman  with  eyes  of  love,  but  she  herself 
used  to  sin  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  She  sinned 
with  sixty-four  messengers  who  were  sent  to  her  by 
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the  king  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  frontier  to  en¬ 
quire  how  she  was  doing  and  also  to  inform  her  how 
he  (the  king)  was  keeping.  On  the  king’s  return  the 
queen’s  crime  was  soon  discovered.  The  chaplain  of 
the  king  asked  his  majesty  not  to  punish  the  queen  as 
the  passions  of  women  are  insatiate  and  she  (the 
queen)  had  acted  according  to  her  innate  nature. 
Kinnara,  chief  queen  of  Benares,  misconducted  herself 
with  a  ‘  loathsome  mishappen  cripple  ’  (Fausboll, 
Jataka,  V.  pp.  467-438).  Their  position  as  queens 
could  not  restrain  their  lewdness.  Woman  is  profli¬ 
gacy  incarnate  (itthiyo  asata  nama).1  Fired  and 
blinded  by  their  unbridled  lust  women  do  not  shrink 
from  misconducting  themselves  with  their  own  son 
nor  do  they  step  backward  to  take  away  the  life  of 
their  own  sons  whom  they  suckled  at  their  own  breast 
in  order  to  sin  freely  with  men  of  their  choice.  The 
Asatamanta  Jataka2  says  that  a  blind  and  decrepit 
woman  hearing  of  her  own  praise  from  a  pupil  of  her 
son  thought  that  the  pupil  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
Passion  was  kindled  within  her  (andhaya  jarajinnaya 
abbhantare  kileso  uppajji).  So  one  day  removing  the 
curtain  of  shame  she  said  to  the  pupil,  “  Do  you  desire 
to  play  amorous  sport  with  me  ?  ”  (maya  saddhim 
abhiramitum  icchaslti).  The  pupil  answered  in  the 
affirmative  and  said  that  his  strict  master  was  on  the 
way.  The  woman  said,  “  If  you  desire  me,  I  shall  kill 
my  son”  (puttam  me  marehiti).  Thus  settled  the  old 
woman,  one  night  with  the  help  of  a  string  as  her 
guide,  proceeded  with  an  axe  to  take  away  the  life  of 
her  dutiful  son.  She  actually  lay  down  her  axe  on  the 
throat  of  a  wooden  figure  feeling  it  to  her  son’s.  “So 


J.  Fausboll,  Jataka,  Vol.  I,,  p.  ‘288. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  285-288. 
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lustful,  vile  and  degraded  are  women,  that,  giving  the 
rein  to  lust,  a  hag  like  this,  and  old  as  she  was, 
actually  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  so  dutiful  a  son  !  ” 
(Cowell,  Jataka,  I,,  p.  149). 

The  Avadanakalpalata  furnishes  us  with  appall¬ 
ing  instances  of  woman’s  lewdness.  Kamakala,  wife 
of  Candandatta,  a  merchant  of  Ujjain,  became  very 
lustful  on  her  husband’s  going  abroad  for  trade. 
She  intended  to  go  out  of  the  house  to  satisfy 
her  passion,  but  she  was  advised  by  her  maid¬ 
servant  to  remain  in  the  house  and  to  satisfy  her 
desires  secretly.  The  diplomacy  of  her  maid-servant 
brought  about  union  with  her  own  son,  Asvadanda, 
in  a  dark  place.  After  a  few  days  union,  she  made 
herself  known  to  her  son  who  by  her  advice  mur¬ 
dered  his  father  on  his  return  and  went  to  a  foreign 
country  with  his  mother.  There  Asvadanda  and 
Kamakala  lived  as  husband  and  wife.  But  the  in¬ 
fidelity  of  Kamakala  towards  her  husband  did  not 
stop  here.  Kamakala  was  charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  a  merchant’s  son  named  Sundar  and  had  clandes¬ 
tine  union  with  him  But  she  was  detected  by  her 
son  and  she  had  to  pay  the  price  of  her  second  in¬ 
fidelity  in  the  shape  of  loss  of  her  life  at  the  hands 
of  her  own  son.  (Dharmaruci  Avadana.) 

Tisyaraksa,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Asoka,  was 
moved  by  the  beauty  of  her  step-son  Kunala.  Remov¬ 
ing  the  curtain  of  shame,  she  begged  love  of  Kunala 
but  was  rebuked  and  turned  off.  Enraged  at  this  she 
entertained  evil  thoughts  against  him.  At  this  time 
Kunala  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  conquer  Taksaslla. 
There  he  stayed  for  sometime.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor 
Asoka  fell  ill  and  on  the  physician’s  failure  to  cure  the 
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emperor,  Tisyaraksa  herself  treated  the  emperor  and 
cured  him.  Then  the  emperor  wished  to  grant  a 
boon  to  his  empress.  Tisyaraksa  prayed  for  the 
kingdom  for  seven  days.  The  prayer  was  granted* 
Having  the  royal  prerogative  Tisyaraksa  sent  a  royal 
letter  to  Kunjarkarna  of  Taksasila  asking  him  to  up¬ 
root  the  eyes  of  Kunala  and  drive  him  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  nude  state.  Kunala  saw  the  letter  and 
uprooted  his  own  eyes.  Then  with  his  wife  Kahcan- 
mala,  Kunala  left  Taksasila  and  took  to  beggar’s  life. 
After  a  long  time  he  came  to  Pataliputra  and  took 
shelter  in  the  royal  elephant  shade.  Asoka  heard  the 
sound  of  his  song  and  lute  and  recognised  him  as  his 
own  son,  He  learnt  everything  about  Tisyaraksa  from 
Kunala  and  became  angry.  He  was  about  to  inflict 
proper  punishment  but  he  forgave  her  at  Kunala’s 
request.  (Kunala  Avadana). 

Sikhandi,  king  of  Rouruka  country  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  for  having  murdered  his  father. 
To  dispel  his  sorrow,  his  mother  said,  “  Sikhandi  was 
stealthily  begotten  by  another  man.  So  he  is  not 
guilty  of  parricide.”  (Udrayanavadana).  The  queen- 
mother’s  statement  to  alleviate  the  grief  of  the  king 
oasts  a  slur  on  her  character  and  furnishes  us  with  a 
picture  of  the  royal  harem  being  sometimes  secretly 
dishonoured  by  wicked  persons.  Once  a  minister  in 
attendance  on  the  king  of  Benares  misconducted  him¬ 
self  in  the  royal  harem.  He  was  banished  by  the  king 
who  witnessed  this  heinous  offence  with  his  own  eyes. 
(Jataka,  no.  303).  Pahcapapa,  well-known  for  her 
being  soft  to  the  touch,  became  queen  of  two  kings, 
who  enjoyed  her  company  for  seven  days  by  turn.  She 
dwelt  seven  days  in  the  house  of  one  of  them,  and  then 
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crossed  over  in  a  ship  to  the  abode  of  the  other,  and 
when  in  mid-stream  she  misconducted  herself  with 
the  pilot,  a  lame  and  bald  old  man,  who  steered  the 
vessel.  (F^usboll,  Jataka,  V.,  p.  440  foil). 

The  misconduct  of  queen  Pmgiyani  with  a  royal 
groom  is  another  instance  of  a  woman’s  infidelity. 
When  the  king'  fell  asleep  every  night  she  used  to 
get  down  through  the  window,  misconduct  herself 
with  the  grbom  and  then  she  used  to  climb  back 
to  the  palace  and  shampooned  her  person  with 
perfumes  and  lay  down  with  the  king.  The  coolness 
of  her  person  at  midnight  caused  suspicion  in  the 
king’s  mind.  The  king  one  day  watched  her  conduct, 
detected  her  faithlessness  and  punished  her  properly. 
Being  the  wife  of  Brahmadatta,  ‘earth's  all  conquering 
lord’,  Pingiyani  sinned  with  her  devoted  husband’s 
slave  and  lost  by  lewdness  both  king  and  knave. 
(Fausboll,  Jataka,  V.,  444). 

The  queen  of  King  Tissa  of  Kalyanl,  was  in 
intrigue  with  her  husband’s  younger  brother  named 
Ayya-uttika.  The  liaison  was  discovered  by  the  king. 
Ayya-uttika  fled  from  the  kingdom  but  nothing  is 
mentioned  about  any  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
queen  by  the  king.  (Mahavamsa,  p.171).  A  queen 
was  in  intrigue  with  her  husband’s  younger  brother 
known  as  Abhayanaga  who  in  course  of  time  slew 
the  king  and  himself  became  king  with  his  elder 
brother’s  wife  as  his  queen.  (Ibid.,  p.  309). 
Anula,  an  infamous  queen,  fell  in  love  successively 
with  a  palaoe  guard,  a  city  carpenter,  'a  wood- 
carrier  and  the  royal  priest  and  misconducted  her¬ 
self  with  each  of  them  and  caused,  by  turn,  the 
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death  of  each  of  their  lives  by  poison.  (Ibid.,  pp.279  ff). 
The  example  of  this  licentious  Anula  is  an  illustration 
of  woman’s  carnal  appetite  that  knows  no  satis¬ 
faction  and  that  makes  her  a  murderess. 

All  women  fail  to  find  delight  in  their  own 
abode.  A  wife  forsakes  her  husband  though  he 
might  be  strong  and  lusty.  She  will  sin  with  any 
other  man  even  with  a  lame  person.  (Fausboll, 
Jataka,  V.,  p.440).  She  cannot  be  trusted  even  if 
she  has  borne  ten  children  (na  vissase  itthi  dasanna 
mataram,  Fausboll,  Jataka,  V.,  448).  A  woman  having 
eight  husbands,  strong  and  submissive  to  her  will 
and  capable  of  fulfilling  love’s  duties,  will  yet  set 
her  love  on  the  .  ninth  for  she  still  wants  something. 
(Fausboll,  Jataka,  V.  450).  Women  desire  rich 
lovers  like  cows  greedily  seeking  new  pastures,  (gavo 
bahutinasseva  omasanti  vararn  varam,  (Ibid.,  p.  446; 
cf.  Fausboll,  Jataka,  I.,  295).  They  can  hardly  stick 
to  one  man  (Jataka,  no.  507).  If  they  get  secrecy 
and  opportunity  at  the  same  time,  every  single  of 
them  would  fall  from  virtuous  paths.  On  the  failure 
of  other  lovers,  they  will  not  pause  to  sin  with  a 
humpback  dwarf.1  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  cause 
defilement  in  sanctified  souls  and  overcome  the 
virtue  of  ascetics  by  their  feminine  charms  and 
passionate  pose  (Jatakas,  nos.  63,  263,  507,  523  & 
526).  They  look  as  fair  as  lotus  flowers.  Their 
budding  charms  stir  up  sensuous  desire  in  the  minds 
of  laymen  as  well  as  ascetics,  and  make  them  mad 
(Jatakas,  nos.  66,  523  and  527).  They  tempt  one 
with  looks  and  smiles,  another  by  their  walk;  some 

1.  Sace  labhetha  khanam  va  raho  va  nivatakadi  vapi  labhetha  tadisam  sabbi 
ca  itthi  karreyyuih  no  papam  annam  aladdha  pithasappinapi  (saddhim)  Fauaboll, 
Jataka,  V.  p.  435). 
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by  strange  disguise  and  others  by  honeyed  words. 
(Jataka,  no,  536). 

There  are  forty  different  ways  a  woman  makes 
up  to  a  man.  She  displays  activity,  she  bends 
down,  she  leaps  playfully,  she  looks  bashful,  she 
presses  together  her  finger  tips,  she  places  one 
foot  on  the  other,  she  scratches  the  ground  with  a 
stick,  she  dances  her  boy  up  and  down,  she  plays 
and  makes  the  boy  play,  she  kisses  and  makes  the 
boy  kiss  her,  she  eats  and  gives  him  to  eat,  she 
gives  or  begs  something,  whatever  is  done  she 
imitates,  she  speaks  in  a  high  or  low  voice,  she 
speaks  indistinctly  at  one  time  and  distinctly  at 
another  time,  she  appeals  to  him  with  dance,  song 
and  music,  with  tears  or  attempts  to  attract 
admiration,  or  with  her  fineries  she  laughs  or  stares, 
she  shakes  her  dress,  she  moves  her  loin-cloth, 
exposes  or  covers  up  her  leg,  exposes  her  bosom,  her 
armpit,  her  navel,  she  closes  her  eyes,  she  raises 
her  eyebrow,  she  pinches  her  lips,  her  tongue,  she 
makes  her  tongue  loll  out,  she  looses  or  tightens 
her  cloth,  looses  or  tightens  her  head  dress.  (Fausboll, 
Jataka,  V.,  pp.  433-434).  Five  kinds  of  women,  such 
as  a  clever  woman,  a  beautiful  woman,  a  neighbour's 
wife,  a  woman  who  is  admired  by  many  men  and 
a  woman  who  seeks  a  man  of  weatlh  for  mate, 
should  be  shunned  by  every  man,  (Ibid.,  p.  446). 
Women  in  highways,  in  lordly  halls,  in  royal  cities 
or  in  small  townships  should  be  avoided.  A  man 
who  may  be  famous,  wise  or  respected  by  all  people, 
will  lose  his  glory  like  the  Moon  eclipsed  by  Rahu 
if  he  happen  to  come  under  a  woman’s  sway.  (Ibid, 
p.  453). 
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We  have  just  given  a  terrible  picture  of  woman’s 
inborn  nature  as  drawn  in  the  Buddhist  literature. 
We  have  found  how  women  disregarding  their  social 
status  and  the  pecuniary  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  put  in,  used  to  commit  sin  and  trick 
their  husbands.  Sinful  women  when  detected  had 
to  undergo  punishment  for  their  clandestine 
corruption  which  deserved  death,  imprisonment, 
mutilation  or  cleaving  asunder.  (Vadhabandha- 
nachejjabhejjaraham  dosam,  Fausboll,  Jataka,  V., 
p.  444).  But  they  were,  in  no  case,  divorced  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  though  divorce  was  not 
unknown  in  those  days.  The  severe  punishments 
that  were  inflicted  on  women  for  the  violation  of 
chastity,  go  to  show  that  chastity  was  held  in  high 
esteem  in  those  days. 

The  lechery  and  the  infidelity  of  womankind 
as  delineated  above,  do  not  warrant  the  inference 
that  female  chastity  was  not  seriously,  observed- 
On  the  contrary,  female  chastity  finds  a  very 
important  place  in  the  Buddhist  literature.  The 
Mahaparinibbana  Suttanta  of  the  Dlgha  Nikaya 
tells  us  in  connection  with  the  Licchavis  that  vio¬ 
lation  of  chastity  was  a  serious  offence.  The  punish¬ 
ment  for  a  woman  who  broke  her  marriage  vow  was 
so  very  severe  that  the  husband  could  with  impunity 
take  away  her  life.  Speaking  of  the  Licchavis,  Buddha 
himself  says  that  “  no  women  or  girls  belonging  to 
their  clan  are  detained  among  them  by  force  or  ab¬ 
duction.”  In  the  Andabhuta  Jataka  we  meet  with 
a  reference  to  the  ordeal  of  fire  to  prove  chastity. 
(Saccakiriyam  katva  aggim  pavisitva  tumhe  sadda- 
hapessamlti,  Fausboll,  Jataka,  I.,  294).  From  the 
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Mahaummagga  Jataka  (no.  546)  we  learn  that  a 
bride -groom  married  a  bride  after  testing  her  chastity 
in  the  following  way  : — 

He  sent  some  of  his  men  with  a  thousand  pieces 
of  money  and  told  them  to  test  the  woman  whom 
he  had  caused  to  sit  down  in  the  gatekeeper’s  house, 
telling  the  gatekeeper’s  wife  of  his  plan.  The  men 
did  so  as  they  were  bid.  But  the  women  when 
offered  the  money  refused  to  accept  it  saying,  “This 
is  not  worth  the  dust  of  my  master’s  feet.  ”  The 
men  came  back  and  said  everything  to  the  bride¬ 
groom.  Thrice  the  men  were  sent  but  thrice  did 
they  return  with  the  same  answer.  The  fourth 
time  he  asked  his  men  to  drag  her  away  by  force. 
They  did  so,  but  when  the  bride  saw  the  bride¬ 
groom  in  a  new  dress  she  could  not  recognise  him 
but  smiled  and  wept  at  the  same  time  as  she  looked 
at  him.  When  questioned,  she  replied  that  she  had 
smiled  when  she  had  beheld  magnificence  thinking 
that  this  magnificence  must  have  been  earned  for 
some  good  deed  in  a  former  life,  and  that  she  had  wept 
in  pity  thinking  that  such  a  magnificent  man  would 
go  to  hell  for  sinning  against  the  property  watched 
and  tended  by  another.  After  this  reply  she  was 
proved  to  be  a  woman  chaste  in  body  and  mind. 

The  Madulakkhana  Jataka  (no.  66)  furnishes  us 
with  a  plausible  account  of  ready  wit  and  intelligence 
displayed  by  a  woman  in  preserving  her  chastity- 
Onoe  an  ascetic  saw  a  queen  in  beautiful  dress.  He 
broke  through  the  higher  morality  and  gazed  upon 
her.  Lust  was  kindled  within  him.  Since  then  he 
lay  on  his  wooden  couch  in  his  hut  for  seven  days 
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as  a  prey  to  hunger  and  thirst,  being  enslaved  by 
the  queen’s  grace.  On  the  seventh  day  the  king  went 
to  the  hut  and  found  the  ascetic  lying  on  his  couch. 
Questioned  by  the  king  as  to  his  ailment,  the  ascetic 
told  the  king  openly  that  he  was  fired  by  lust  for 
the  queen.  The  king  offered  his  queen  to  the  sage 
to  fulfill  his  lustful  desire,  but  as  he  was  giving  her 
away,  the  king  secretly  told  the  queen  to  put  forth 
her  utmost  endeavour  to  save  the  holy  man.  When 
the  queen  came  out  of  the  palace,  she  asked  the 
sage  to  go  to  the  king  and  arrange  for  a  house  for 
them  to  live  in.  The  sage  did  so ;  then  the  queen 
entered  the  house  and  ordered  the  sage  many  times 
to  do  many  things  one  after  another.  But  the  ascetic 
did  not  get  tired.  As  he  sat  with  her  upon  the  bed 
she  took  him  by  the  whiskers  and  drew  him  towards 
her  till  they  were  face  to  face.  Then  she  said,  “Have 
you  forgotten  that  you  are  a  holy  man  and  a  brah¬ 
min  ?”  This  querry  brought  the  ascetic  to  his  senses, 
and  saved  the  queens  chastity.  The  ascetic  forsook 
all  lustful  desire  and  took  the  queen  to  the  king,  (cf. 
Account  of  Jayaprabha  in  Srlsenavadana  in  Avadana- 
kalpalata). 

A  chaste  woman  who  followed  her  diseased  hus¬ 
band  in  a  forest  to  wait  upon  him,  was  once  seized 
by  a  goblin  in  the  forest  while  returning  to  her  hut 
with  wild  fruits.  The  woman  was  told  by  the  goblin 
to  obey  him  or  to  lose  her  life.  But  she  said  that 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  grief  for  her  that  she  should 
fall  a  prey  to  an  abominable  ogre,  but  that  the  love 
for  her  dear  husband  should  fall  away  from  her. 
(Fausboll,  Jataka,  V.,  p,  88  et.  seq,,  cf,  Kakkata 
Jataka,  no.  267),  This  is  indeed  a  pious  expression 
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of  a  woman  pure  in  mind  and  body  and  truly  devoted 
to  her  beloved  husband. 

The  ideal  woman  is  described  by  the  Buddha 
himself  in  the  Maha-Sudassana  Sut- 

Striratna.  tanta  of  the  Digha  Nikaya.  There 
the  Buddha  says  that  the  woman 
who  is  handsome,  beautiful  in  appearance,  pleasing 
in  manner  and  of  the  most  fine  complexion  ;  neither 
too  tall,  nor  too  short,  neither  too  thin,  nor  too  fat, 
neither  too  dark,  nor  too  fair,  and  who  possesses 
divine  beauty  surpassing  human  beauty,  is  an  itthi- 
ratana,  a  jewel  among  women.  (Digha  Nikaya,  vol.  II. 
p.  175).  Exactly  similar  idea  about  a  jewel  among 
women  is  expressed  in  a  Sanskrit  Mahayana  work, 
named  Lalitavistara.  Here  we  read  that  one  who 
resembles  a  woman,  who  belongs  to  the  Ksatriya 
caste,  who  is  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  neither 
too  fat  nor  too  thin,  neither  too  fair  nor  too  dark, 
pleasing,  amiable,  handsome,  the  pores  of  whose  skin 
emit  sandal  smell,  and  whose  mouth  gives  out  lotus 
smell,  is  called  a  strlratna  or  a  jewel  among  women. 
(Lalitavistara,  p,  17). 

The  Buddhist  literature  speaks  of  different  types 
Different  types  °f  wife.  The  following  presents  a 

of  wife.  set  of  seven  kinds  of  wife  : — 

(1)  Wife  who  is  a  murderess. 

(2)  Wife  who  is  a  thief. 

(3)  Wife  who  lords  over  her  husband. 

(4)  Wife  who  is  kind  to  her  husband  like  a 
mother. 

(5)  Wife  who  likes  her  husband  as  a  sister 
likes  her  brother. 
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(6)  Wife  who  is  like  a  female  friend. 

(7)  Wife  who  is  like  a  maid-servant. 

There  is  another  set  of  seven  types  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  follows: — 

(1)  Wife  who  is  always  angry,  hot-tempered, 
wishing  ill  of  her  husband,  who  is  attached 
to  others,  who  does  not  care  for  her  husband, 
who  is  always  ready  to  kill  her  husband  if 
opportunity  arises. 

(2)  Wife  who  steals  the  earnings  of  her  husband. 

(3)  Wife  who  is  lazy,  does  not  mind  to  work, 
rough,  hot-tempered,  who  uses  harsh  words, 
who  wants  to  lord  over  the  remaining 
members  of  the  family  including  her  husband. 

(4)  Wife  who  is  kind  to  her  husband  as  a  mother 
to  her  son,  always  protects  her  husband  and 
also  protects  the  earnings  of  her  husband. 

(5)  Wife  who  behaves  with  her  husband  like 
an  elder  sister  with  her  younger  sister,  who 
is  always  bashful,  who  is  devoted  to  her 
husband. 

(6)  Wife  who  finds  delight  in  seeing  her  husband 
like  a  female  companion  seeing  her  friend 
after  a  long  time,  who  upholds  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  family. 

(7)  Wife  who  is  not  angry  in  any  6pihere  of 
life  even  if  beaten  and  oppressed  by  her 
husband,  who  always  pardons  her  husband 
with  a  loving  heart  and  who  is  always  devo¬ 
ted  to  her  husband  as  a  maid-servant  to 
her  master.  (Anguttara  Nikaya,  IV.  pp. 
92-93). 
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In  the  Sujata  Jataka  (no.  269).  Buddha  himself 
Seven  kinds  classifies  wives  into  seven  kinds* 
of  wife.  which  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  A  wife  who  is  bad-hearted,  relentless  to  the 
good,  hates  her  husband  but  loves  others  and  who 
is  a  destroyer  of  everything  that  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  her  husband’s  wealth.  Such  a  wife  is 
ealled  Destructive  wife. 

(2)  A  wife  who  steals  something  from  whatever 
her  husband  obtains  for  her  by  trade  or  skilled  pro¬ 
fession  or  the  farmer’s  spade.  Such  a  woman  is 
designated  as  Thievish  wife. 

*  Paduttkacitta  ahitanukampini 
annesu  ratta  atimalinate  patim 
dhanena  kitassa  vadhaya  ussuka, 
ya  evarupa  purisassa  bhariya 
1  ‘  vadhaka  ca  bhariya  ”  ti  ca  sa  pavuecati. 

Yam  ittliya  vindati  samiko  dhanaiii 
sippam  vanijjan  ca  kasim  adhittkaham 
appam  pi  tasnoa  apakatum  icchati, 
ya  evarupa  purisassa  bhariya 
“  cori  ca  bhariya”  ti  ca  sa  pavuecati. 

Akammakama  alasa  mahagghasa 
pharusa  ca  can<Jx  duruttavadini 
upatthayikanam  abhibhuyya  vattati, 
ya  evarupa  purisassa  bhariya 
1  ayya  ca  bhariya”  ti  ca  sa  pavuecati. 

Ya  sabbada  hoti  hitanukampini 
mata  va  puttam  anurakkhate  patim 
tato  dhanam  sambhatam  assa  rakkhati, 
ya  eva  rupa  purisassa  bhariya 
‘‘  mata  ca  bhariya  ”  ti  ca  sa  pavuecati. 

Yathapi  jettha  bhagini  kanitthaka 
sagarava  hoti  sakamhi  samike 
hirimana  bhattuvasanuvattini 
ya  evarupa  purisassa  bhariya 
“  bhagini  ca  bhariya  ”  ti  ca  sa  pavuecati. 

Ya  o’  idha  disvana  patim  pamodita 
sakhi  sakh&ram  va  cirassa  agatam 
koliniya  silavati  patibbata, 
ya  evarupa  purisassa  bhariya 
*'  sakhi  ca  bhariya’’  ti  ca  sa  pavucoati. 

Akkutthasanta  vadhadanijatajjita 
adutthacitta  patino  titikkhati 
akkoahana  bhattuvasanuvattini, 
ya  evarupa  puriaassa  bhariya 
“dasi  ca  bhariya  ”  ti  ca  sa  pavuecati. 

(Fauaboll,  Jataka,  vol.  II.,  pp.  347-S48). 
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(3)  A  wife  who  is  lazy,  passionate,  covetous, 
foulmouthed,  full  of  anger  and  abhorrence,  careless 
of  duty  and  oppressive  to  her  subordinates.  Such 
a  woman  is  termed  High  and  Mighty  wife. 

(4)  A  wife  who  sympathises  with  the  good,  takes 
a  motherly  care  of  her  husband  and  guards  everything 
her  husband  brings.  Such  a  wife  obtains  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  “Motherly  wife”. 

(5)  A  wife  who  is  modest,  obedient  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  will  and  respects  her  husband  like  a  young 
sister  paying  homage  to  elders.  Such  a  wife  is  called 
Sisterly  wife. 

(6)  A  wife  who  is  virtuous,  comes  of  a  high 
family,  takes  such  a  pleasure  in  husband’s  sight  as 
a  friend  takes  in  seeing  a  friend  after  long  absence 
and  depends  entirely  upon  her  husband.  Such  a 
woman  is  called  a  Friendly  wife. 

(7)  A  wife  who  is  patient,  passionate,  true  to  her 
heart,  quiet  when  abused,  afraid  of  violence  and  sub¬ 
missive  to  her  husband’s  will.  Such  a  wife  acquires 
the  title  of  Slavish  wife. 

A  wife  should  perform  her  duties  by  hospitality 
to  the  kin  of  both  by  faithfulness,  by  watching  over 
the  goods  he  brings,  and  by  skill  and  industry  in 
discharging  all  her  business.  (Dialogues,  III.,  182). 
The  Anguttara  Nikaya  speaks  of  certain  qualities 
which  every  woman  should  be  endowed  with.  For 
example,  she  must  be  obedient  to  her  husband,  must 

use  sweet  words  to  him,  must  act 

Qualities  of  a  according  to  his  liking,  she  should 

dutiful  house-  ,  ,  .  ?  ,  ,  ,, 

wjfe  honour  and  worship  her  husband  s 

gurus,  e.  g.,  her  mother-in-law, 

father-in-law,  samanas,  and  brahmanas,  she  should 
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welcome  guests  and  look  after  their  comfort,  she 
should  be  skilled  in  spinning  and  weaving  and  she 
must  not  be  lazy  in  doing  household  duties.  She 
must  adopt  means  to  finish  the  household  duties; 
must  be  intelligent  enough  to  do  and  manage  house¬ 
hold  affairs,  must  look  after  the  work  of  the  menial 
servants  and  employees  in  the  house ;  must  make 
arrangement  for  their  treatment  during  illness  and 
for  food;  must  preserve  the  earnings  of  the  husband, 
must  not  steal  husband’s  earnings,  must  not  deceive 
the  husband,  must  not  waste  money  by  drinking 
wine  or  by  other  bad  means,  must  take  refuge  in 
the  three  gems,  must  be  observers  of  five  precepts, 
must  be  charitable,  must  be  liberal  and  not  stingy. 
(A.  N.,  IV.,  pp.  268-269).  The  Dhammapada  commen¬ 
tary  (III.,  p.  41)  tells  us  that  fetching  water,  pounding 
rice  and  cooking  were  some  of  the  duties  of  a  house¬ 
hold  woman. 

Mention  is  made  of  four  qualities  which  enable 
a  woman  to  obtain  victory  in  the  next  world.  (Para- 
lokavijayaya  patipanno  hoti).  (A.  N.,  IV.,  p.  270). 

1.  Skill  in  household  duties:  a  woman  must  not 
be  lazy.  She  must  be  able,  to  spin  yarn  and  weave 
cloth  from  wool  and  cotton.  She  must  know  the 
time  of  performing  different  household  duties. 

2.  Capacity  to  look  after  members  of  the  family: 
She  must  take  care  of  her  husband’s  servants,  maid¬ 
servants  and  other  employees.  She  must  see  that 
they  perform  their  duties  properly.  She  must  look 
after  them  when  they  are  ill.  She  must  supply  proper 
food  to  them. 
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3.  Capability  o-f  doing  everything  to  the  liking  of 
her  husband.  She  must  not  do  that  even,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  her  life,  which  is  not  liked  by  her  husband* 

4.  Thrift:  She  should  save  the  earnings  of  her 
husband;  She  must  save  wealth,  gold,  silver,  corn, 
etc.,  earned  by  her  husband.  She  must  not  steal 
them,  must  not  spend  them  for  drinking,  gambling 
and  other  purposes. 

A  woman  possessed  of  these  virtues,  devoted  to 
the  Buddha,  Dhamma  and  Sarngha,  observer  of  pre¬ 
cepts,  charitable  and  wise,  must  be  happy  in  the 
next  world.  (A.  N.,  IV,,  pp.  269-271). 


CHAPTER  V 


FEMALE  EDUCATION 


From  the  account  of  women  who  came  under  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  it  would  appear  that  they 
could  follow  religious  teachings  and  were  not  al¬ 
together  steeped  in  ignorance.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  women  of  the  Buddhist  period  were  not  behind 
their  male  brothers  in  education.  Buddhist  literature 


does  not  contain  any  reference  to 
unmarried  girls  being  sent  to  school 
or  being  schooled  at  home.  But 


Instances  of 
educated  women. 


there  are  references  to  many  educated  women.  The 
verses  in  the  Therigatha  are  attributed,  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pali  canon,  to  certain  saintly  sisters;  and 
we  are  not  entitled  to  entertain  any  doubt  abou't 
Indian  women’s  erudition.  The  religious  harangue 
of  Sukka  and  the  philosophical  discussion  of  Khema 
and  Dhammadinna  may  be  cited  here  as  instances  of 
Indian  women’s  attainments;  to  ignore  the  reality  of 
which  is  to  wilfully  disregard  the  quantum  of 
historical  truth  buried  deep  in  the  Buddhist  liter¬ 
ature.  Names  of  certain  ancient  Indian  women 
notable  for  their  scholarship  are  still  in  the  living 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  Indian  if  not 
European.  But  then  it  is  still  disputed  on  the  basis 
of  slender  hypotheses  that  the  authorship  of  the 
verses  in  the  Therlgatha  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
women  who  sang  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is 
no  gainsaying  of  the  fact,  in  the  absence  of  any 
historical  truth  to  the  contrary,  that  in  the  Buddha’s 
days,  women  who  broke  through  the  fetters  of  worldly 
life  and  gained  the  joys  of  asexual  rational  beings, 
sang  extempore  learned  and  thoughtful  verses  on 
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many  occasions — specially  when  Mara,  the  Buddhist 
Satan,  tried,  in  vain,  his  level  best  to  lead  astray 
these  saintly  sisters  sometimes  by  joyful  or  lewd 
temptations  and  sometimes  by  frightful  sights.  The 
gathas  sang  by  women  and  the  record  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  career  of  certain  individual  ladies  mentioned 
below  evince  the  fact  that  education  must  have  been 
in  vogue  amongst  females  in  the  days  of  Gautama 
Buddha. 

The  Samyutta  Nikaya  refers  to  a  woman  who  had 
the  power  of  oratory.  It  says  that  Sukka,  a 
bhikkhunl,  delivered  a  religious  sermon  to  a  big 
audience  at  Rajagaha.  A  yakkha  being  pleased  with 
her  declared  in  the  streets  of  Rajagaha  that  Sukks 
was  distributing  honey  and  those  who  were  wise 
should  go  and  drink  it.  (pt.  I.,  pp.  212-213).  KhemS 
mastered  Yinaya  well.  (Dipavamsa,  Sec.  XVIII).  She 
was  learned,  intelligent,  vastly  read,  eloquent  and  full 
of  ready  wit.  King  Pasenadi  went  to  her,  saluted  her 
and  questioned  her  whether  a  being  after  death  is 
reborn  or  not  Khema  replied,  “  It  is  not  answered 
by  the  Blessed  One.”  The  king  asked  her  the  cause 
of  the  Buddha  not  answering  this  question.  The 
bhikkhunl  asked  the  king  whether  he  had  any  body 
who  could  count  the  sand  of  the  Ganges  and  drops  of 
wTater  in  the  sea;  the  king  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  bhikkhunl  said,  “If  any  being  is  free  from 
attachment  of  five  Khandhas,  it  becomes  immeasure- 
able  and  fathomless  like  a  big  sea.  Hence  rebirth 
after  death  of  such  a  being  is  beyond  conception.” 
The  king  was  pleased  with  her  for  her  answer  and 
left  her.  (S.  N.IV.,  374-880).  Bhadda  Kundalakesa, 
on  renouncing  the  world,  entered  the  order  of  the 
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Niganthas.  She  learnt  the  doctrine  of  the  Niganthas 
and  left  their  company  and  roaming  hither  and  thither 
she  used  to  go  to  learned  persons  and  learnt  their 
methods  of  knowledge.  There  was  no  one  equal  to  her 
in  debate  except  Sariputta  by  whom  she  was  defeated 
in  argument.  (Therigatha,  commy,  pp  99). 

The  Majjhima  Nikaya  speaks  of  Dhammadinna,  a 
learned  woman  well-versed  in  Buddhist  philosophy. 
One  day  Dhammadinna’s  husband  asked  her  many 
questions  about  Sakkayaditthi  (belief  in  one’s  own 
body  to  be  soul),  Sakkayanirodha,  Ariya-atthangiko- 
maggo,  Samkharas,  nirodhasamapatti,  manner  of 
rising  up  from  nirodhasamapatti,  and  several  kinds  of 
Vedana.  Dhammadinna  gave  satisfactory  answers  to 
each.  She  said,  “  Five  upadanakhandhas  constitute 
Sakkaya,  tanha  means  sakkaya  samudayo,  destruction 
of  tanha  means  sakkaya  nirodha,  the  noble  eight-fold 
path  is  the  means  of  attaining  Sakkayanirodha. 
Ignorant  people  take  the  five  upadana  khandhas 
jointly  and  separately  as  atta  (soul).  The  learned 
noble  disciples  do  not  take  them  in  this  sense  of 
speech,  inhalation,  exhalation  and  act  of  mindi 
Those  who  attain  Nirodhasamapatti  are  stopped  one 
after  another.  The  three  kinds  of  Vedana  are  sukha, 
dukkha  and  adukkhamasukha  (Pt.  I.  pp.  299  foil). 
Dhammadinna  mastered  Vinaya  well.  (Dlpavamsa, 
Sec  XVIII). 

The  Vimanavatthu  commentary  records  a  single 
instance  of  an  educated  maid.  It  says  that  Lata, 
daughter  of  an  upasaka  of  Savatthi  was  learned,  wise 
and  intelligent.  (p.  131).  Sanghamitta  possessed 
the  three-fold  science.  She  knew  well  the  magical 
powers.  (Dlpavamsa,  Sec.  XV).  So  completely  did 
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she  master  the  Yinaya  Pitaka  that  she  was  capable  of 
teaching  it  to  others.  She  taught  Yinaya  Pitaka  in 
Anuradhapura  and  the  five  collections  (of  the  Sutta 
Pitaka)  and  the  seven  Treatises  (of  the  Abhidhamma) 
(Dlpavaihsa,  Sec.  XVIII).  Anjali  possessed  the  six 
(supernatural)  faculties  and  the  great  superhuman 
powers.  She  mastered  the  Vinayapitaka  and  like 
Sanghainitta,  she  could  teach  it  to  others.  She  came 
to  Anuradhapura  along  with  sixteen  thousand  bbik- 
khunls  and  taught  Vinaya  Pitaka.  Uttara  possessed 
three-fold  science  and  knew  well  the  magical  powers. 
She  was  a  well-read  woman.  She  came  to  Anuradha¬ 
pura  in  Ceylon.  There  she  taught  Vinaya  Pitaka, 
five  collections  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka  and  the  seven 
Treatises  of  the  Abhidhamma.  Kali  was  the  daughter 
of  a  rogue.  She  was  well-versed  in  the  whole  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  and  was  of  pure  mind.  She  taught 
Vinayapitaka  in  Anuradhapura.  Sapatta,  Channa, 
Upali  and  Revatl  were  the  highest  among  the  Vinaya 
studying  bhikkhums.  Slvala  and  Maharuha  taught 
Vi  naya  pitaka,  the  five  collections  of  the  Suttapitaka 
and  the  seven  Treatises  of  the  Abhidhamma  in  Anura¬ 
dhapura.  Sarauddanava  taught  Vinaya  pitaka  in 
Anuradhapura  (Dlpavaihsa,  Sec.  XVIII).  Hema  poss¬ 
essed  three-fold  science  and  knew  well  the  super¬ 
human  powers.  (Dlpavaihsa,  Sec.  XV).  She  taught 
Vinaya  pitaka,  the  five  collections  of  the  Suttapitaka 
and  the  seven  Treatises  of  the  Abhidhamma  (Sec. 
XVIII).  Aggimitta  possessed  three-fold  science  and 
knew  well  the  super-human  powers  (Ibid,  Sec.  XV). 
Culanaga,  Dhanna,  Sona  Mahatissa,  Culasumana  and 
Mahasumana  were  learned,  illustrious  and  versed  in 
the  tradition  (Ibid,  Sec.  XVIII).  Nanduttara  was 
versed  in  Vijja  and  Sippa  (Therl.  Commy.  p.  87).  Puta- 
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cara  was  the  foremost, of  the  bhikkhums  who  mastered 
Vinaya  Pitaka  (A.  N.  1.25;  cf.  Dlpavamsa,  Sec.  XYIII). 
Besides  the  therls  mentioned  above  there  were  others 
who  were  also  distinguished  for  their  learning. 
Uppalavanna,  Sobhita,  Isidasika,  Yisakha,  Sabala, 
Samghadasl  and  Nanda  mastered  Vinaya  well. 
Therl  TJttara,  Malla,  Pabbata  Pheggu,  DhamraadasI, 
Aggimitta,  and  Pasadapala  taught  Vinayapitaka  the 
five  collections  of  the  Suttapitaka  and  the  seven 
Treatises  of  the  Abhidhamma  in  Anuradhapura, 
Sadhammanandi,  Soma,  Giriddhi,  DasI  and  Dhamma 
were  well-versed  in  the  Vinaya;  Sumana,  Mahila, 
MahadevI,  Paduma,  and  Heraasa  taught  Vinaya¬ 
pitaka  in  Anuradhapura.  (Dlpavamsa,  Sec.  XVIII). 
The  Divyavadana  refers  to  female  students  reading 
Buddhavacana  at  night  (p.  532). 


CHAPTER  VI 


WOMEN  AND  BUDDHISM 

The  Buddha’s  doctrine  produced  a  marvelous 

effect  on  many  women,  rich  or  poor, 

Influence  of  Bud-  married  or  unmarried,  who  were 
dha  s  doctrine  , 

on  women.  moved  by  the  attractive  power  of 

the  Buddha’s  dhamma  and  re¬ 
nounced  the  world  to  lead  a  pious  life  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  happy  rebirth  or  in  order  to  annihilate 
rebirth  altogether.  We  have  already  referred  to  a 
number  of  courtesans  who  led  saintly  lives  after 
listening  to  the  Buddha.  Ladies  of  the  Sakya  family 
were  naturally  the  earliest  women  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  new  creed.  The  women  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of  independence 
and  free  thinking  among  the  Sakyas  than  among 
the  peoples  of  the  plains  perhaps  owing  to  the  same 
scarcity  of  women  that  forced  them  to  enact  a  law 
prohibiting  multiple  marriages.  Ic  is  significant  that 
the  Sakya  ladies  were  the  first  to  come  out  of  their 
hearth  and  home  and  embrace  the  hardy  life  of  nuns 
in  order  to  ensure  the  emancipation  of  their  souls. 
The  master  who  always  evinced  a  solicitude  for  not 
violating  the  customs,  was  not  willing  to  ordain  them. 
But  the  importunities  of  the  Sakya  ladies  prevailed  at 
last,  and  the  Master,  though  unwilling  had  to  yield. 
Many  females,  dames,  daughters-in-law  and  maidens 
of  the  clans  heard  of  the  great  enlightenment  of 
the  Buddha,  of  the  very  truth  of  the  Norm  and 
of  the  excellent  practices  of  the  Order.  They  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  systems.  Afraid  of  the  round 
of  rebirth,  they  sought  permission  of  husbands, 
parents  and  kins  and  renounced  the  world.  They 
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received  instructions  from  the  Master  and  the  elders 
and  striving  hard  soon  attained  Arahatsliip.  The 
Therlgatha  and  its  commentary  tell  us  in  what  light 
the  monastic  life  presented  itself  to  women  in  the 
days  of  Gautama  Buddha.  It  was,  in  some  cases, 
the  influence  of  the  Buddha’s  doctrine,  particularly  the 
attractive  power  of  the  Buddha’s  dhamma,  that 
exerted  a  force  from  behind  and  impelled  women  to 
renounce  the  world ;  while  in  others  it  was  the  strong 
motive  for  escaping  from  suffering,  physical,  mental, 
moral,  domestic  and  social  or  for  keeping  oneself 
away  from  some  intolerable  circumstances  despite  all 
hindrances — duties  to  children,  parents,  husbands 
or  masters.  Many  a  bereaved  mother,  childless  widow 
and  penitent  harlot  were  moved  by  the  drawing 
power  of  the  Buddha’s  dhamma  and  renounced  the 
world  to  get  themselves  relieved  from  grief,  reproach 
and  repentance.  The  young  girl  to  escape  the 
humiliation  of  being  sold  to  the  suitor  at  the  highest 
bid  and  the  thoughtful  woman  to  avoid  the  burden 
of  conventional  tradition  on  her  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  took  to  saintly  life.  The  wife  of  a  rich  man  realis¬ 
ing  the  emptiness  of  an  idle  life  of  luxury  renounced 
the  world.  The  poor  man's  wife  unable  to  bear  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  an  impoverished  family  followed 
her  rich  sister.  Thus  freed  from  the  fetters  of 
worldly  life  these  women  used  to  lead  the  hard  life 
of  bhikkhunls  and  therls  in  the  expectation  of  having 
after  death  a  happier  and  more  comfortable  rebirth 
in  some  heaven  or  other.  They  were  held  in  high 
esteem  by  bhikkhus,  theras  and  laymen  alike. 

So  deeply  did  the  Buddha’s  dhamma  strike  a 
root  into  the  holy  minds  of  these  pious  women  that 
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Mara,  the  Buddhist  Satan  and  emblem  of  everything 
sinful,  could  not  succeed  in  winning  them  over  to 
his  side  after  trying  all  sorts  of  temptations  nor 
could  profligates  stir  up  sensual  desires  in  these 
women  who  completely  subdued  their  passions.  An 
awful  instance  is  furnished  by  the  Therlgatha, 
commentary.  Subha,  a  bhikkhunl,  after  being  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  fruition  of  the  third  stage  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  while  walking  along  the  Jlvaka’s  mango-grove, 
was  seen  by  a  profligate  who  blocked  her  path  and 
wanted  her  to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  with  him. 
Subha  explained  to  him  why  she  had  renounced 
the  world  and  asked  him  to  let  her  go  away.  The 
debauchee  heeded  not.  Then  Subha  extracted  one 
of  her  eyes  and  placed  it  on  his  hand.  The  profli¬ 
gate  was  astonished  at  this  and  begged  pardon  of 
her.  Subha  left  the  place  and  came  to  the  Master 
who  gave  her  instructions.  She  developed  insight 
and  very  soon  attained  arahatsbip  with  analytical 
knowledge.  (Therlgatha  commentary,  245  foil). 

Many  other  instances  may  be  cited  of  the 

Buddha’s  benign  influence  on  house- 

influence  of  hold  women.  Sumana,  sister  of 

Buddha  sdhamrna  kjng  0f  Kosala,  was  a  rajakumarl 
on  household  &  J 

women.  of  Savatthi  One  day  she  went  to 

the  Buddha  accompanied  by  five 
hundred  chariots  and  five  hundred  princesses.  She 
questioned  the  Buddha,  “  Will  there  be  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  dayaka  (charitable)  pupil  and  an 
adayaka  (uncharitable)  pupil  of  the  Blessed  One  if 
they  go  to  heaven  after  death  ?  ”  The  Buddha  ans¬ 
wered  it  in  the  affirmative.  A  dayaka  pupil  would 
get  a  longer  life,  beauty,  happiness,  wealth  and 
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influence  in  heaven  than  an  adayaka  pupil.”  An¬ 
other  question  was  put  to  the  Buddha,  “  Will  there 
be  any  difference  between  them  if  they  fall  from 
heaven  and  obtain  human  bodies  again?”  To  this 
the  following  reply  was  given,  “  A  dayaka  pupil 
would  get  a  longer  life,  beauty,  happiness,  wealth 
and  influence  in  this  world  than  an  adayaka  pupil.” 
“Will  there  be  any  difference  between  them  if  both 
of  them  become  bhikkhus?”  It  was  answered  thus, 
“A  dayaka  pupil  would  get  four  requisities  more 
than  an  adayaka  pupil  without  asking  anything  from 
any  body.”  Sumana  further  asked,  “  Will  there  be 
any  difference  if  both  of  them  become  arahats?” 
Buddha  answered  in  the  negative.  Sumana  said, 
“One  should  give  charity  as  it  is  helpful  iu  heaven, 
in  the  human  world  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  a  monk.” 
The  Buddha  approved  of  what  she  said.  (A.  N,,  III., 
pp.  32-34).  Thereafter  one  day  Sumana  heard  the 
Master  preach  the  doctrine  to  King  Pasenadi.  She 
believed  and  was  established  in  the  Befuge  and  the 
Precepts.  On  her  grandmother’s  death,  Sumana 
went  to  the  Vihara  with  the  king.  She  heard  the 
Master  teach  and  entered  the  order.  By  virtue  of  the 
maturicy  of  her  knowledge  she  won  arahantship, 
together  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Norm  in  form 
and  in  meaning.  (Therlgatha  commentary,  pp.  22-23 ; 
cf.  A.  N.,  III.,  32-34). 

Sujata  was  born  at  Saketa  in  a  banker’s  family. 
One  day  she  saw  the  Master,  did  obeisance  and  took 
a  seat  near  him.  The  Master  expounded  the  Norm 
in  form  and  meaning.  Then  and  there  she  attained 
Arahantship  with  patisambhida.  Saluting  the  Master 
she  went  home.  There  she  secured  permission  of 
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her  husband  and  parents  to  renounce  the  world.  She 
was  admitted  to  the  order  of  the  bhikkhus.  (Therl. 
Commy.  136-137). 

Vaddhamata  heard  a  bhikkhuni  preach  and  be¬ 
came  a  believer.  Her  faith  in  the  Buddha’s  dhamma 
grew  so  strong  that  she  handed  over  her  only  child 
Vaddha  to  her  kinsman  and  herself  renounced  the 
world,  came  over  to  the  bhikkhunls  and  entered  the 
order.  Very  soon  she  attained  Arahantship.  (Therl. 
Commy.  171-172). 

Bhadda  was  the  daughter  of  a  householder  living 
in  the  town  of  Kimbila  at  Savatthl.  She  was  married 
to  Rohaka,  son  of  another  householder.  Bhadda  was 
a  maiden  of  good  conduct,  hence  she  was  known  as 
Bhaditthl,  or  the  gentle  dame.  Once  two  chief  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Buddha  came  to  Kimbila  and  were 
invited  by  Rohaka.  Bhadda  with  her  husband  offered 
them  good  food  and  drink  and  various  other  things. 
She  served  them  in  every  way  and  listened  to  their 
discourses.  She  embraced  the  faith  and  received  the 
five  sllas.  Since  then  Buddha  used  to  observe  the 
Uposatha  on  the  8th,  14th  and  15th  day  of  every  half 
month.  (Vimanavatthu  commentary,  109-110). 

The  Dhammapada  commentary  records  the  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  life  of  another  Sujata,  daughter  of  the 
chief  of  Senanigama  near  CJruvela.  She  offered  rice 
gruel  to  the  Buddha  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  in 
which  Siddhattha  became  the  Buddha.  She  was 
childless  but  she  promised  that  she  would  worship 
the  deity  of  a  nigrodha  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Nerahjara.  When  a  child  was  born  to  her,  she  came 
with  rice  gruel  to  offer  to  the  deity  but  thinking 
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the  Buddha  seated  there  to  be  the  deity,  she  offered 
rice  gruel  to  him.  (D.  C.,  I.,  86). 

Mutta  was  bom  of  a  poor  brahmin  named 
Oghataka  in  the  country  of  Kosala.  She  was  married 
to  a  hunchbacked  brahmin.  She  induced  her  husband 
to  consent  to  her  leaving  the  world.  She  practised 
self-control  and  exercised  insight  till  she  won  Arahat- 
ship  with  Patisambhida.  (Therl.  Commy.  pp.  14-15). 

A  daughter-in-law  of  a  certain  family  at  Savatthl 
reoeived  an  arahat  with  great  delight.  She  offered 
some  portion  of  the  cakes  which  she  had  got  for  her 
own  use.  The  Thera  accepted  the  offering  and  went 
away  blessing  her.  In  consequence  of  the  merit 
acquired  she,  after  death,  was  reborn  in  the  Tavatimsa 
heaven,  (Yimanavatthu  Commy.  p.  61). 

The  wife  of  a  poor  man  named  Punna,  the 
servant  of  a  banker  of  Rajagaha,  was  once  bringing 
cooked  rice  for  her  husband  who  was  then  working  in 
the  field.  On  her  way  she  met  Sariputta  and  gladly 
offered  the  whole  of  it.  Sariputta  accepted  the  offer¬ 
ing  and  blessed  her.  She  returned  home,  cooked  rice 
again  and  came  to  the  field.  She  explained  the  cause 
of  her  delay.  Punna  was  highly  pleased  with  her, 
partook  of  the  cooked  rice  and  placing  his  head  on 
his  wife’s  lap  fell  asleep.  When  he  woke  up  he  found 
the  cultivated  field  full  of  gold.  He  and  his  wife 
realised  that  they  had  received  gold  through  the 
influence  of  the  Thera  Sariputta.  They  took  some 
gold  to  the  king  and  related  the  whole  matter  to  him. 
The  king  sent  his  men  to  take  the  gold  but  as  soon 
as  the  gold  was  placed  on  the  cart  it  turned  into 
earth.  The  officers  related  this  to  the  king  who 
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realised  that  the  wealth  being  the  reward  for  the  good 
deeds  of  the  poor  family,  could  be  enjoyed  by  them 
alone,  and  accordingly  ordered  his  officers  to  take  the 
gold  on  behalf  of  Punna.  The  gold  was  brought  into 
the  palace  and  piled  up  there.  The  king  made  Punna 
the  nagarasetthi  with  the  name  Bahudhanasetthi. 
Punna  made  plentiful  gifts  to  the  Buddha  and  the 
congregation  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  installed  as 
setthi  and  his  entrance  into  the  new  palace.  Punna 
and  his  wife  attained  the  first  stage  of  sanctification 
by  meritorious  deeds.  (Vimanavatfchu  coramy.  62-74). 

Suppiya  was  a  householder’s  wife  at  Benares. 
She  was  devoted  to  the  Buddha,  Dhammaand  Samgha 
and  always  used  to  go  to  the  vihara  to  do  whatever 
any  bhikkhu  liked.  She  used  to  look  after  every 
bhikkhu  as  to  his  health,  etc.  She  used  to  prepare 
diet  for  sick  bhikkhus.  One  day  a  bhikkhu  took 
purgative  and  asked  Suppiya  to  prepare  a  kind  of 
cooked  meat  suitable  for  him.  She  promised  to  supply 
but  failed  to  get  meat  of  any  animal  who  met  with  a 
natural  death.  She  fulfilled  her  promise  by  having 
the  flesh  of  her  thigh  cooked  for  the  bhikkhu.  Her 
husband  was  surprised  to  hear  of  her  strong  devotion 
to  the  bhikkhu  samgha.  The  Buddha  was  invited 
to  her  house  and  fed  to  his  satisfaction.  The  Buddha 
enquired  of  Suppiya  and  was  informed  that  she  was 
ill.  She  was  brought  before  the  Buddha  with  great 
difficulty.  The  Buddha  blessed  her  for  this  exemplary 
sacrifice.  He  saw  her  wound  which  was  cured  instant¬ 
ly  and  she  became  all  right.  (Vinaya  Pitaka,  1., 
216-219). 
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Female  believers’ 
place  in  a  heretic 
family. 


There  lived  in  Raj^gaha  a  wealthy  householder 
whose  wife  and  daughter-in-law 
were  staunch  believers  in  the  Bud¬ 
dha.  One  day  they  started  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  relics  of  the  Buddha  with 
sweet-scented  flowers  and  perfumes,  etc.  The  house¬ 
holder  asked  them  not  to  go  but  they  did  not  hear 
him.  They  worshipped  the  Buddha 
home.  Shortly  afterwards  they  fell 
They  were  reborn  in  Bevaloka.  (P.  D 
vattu  (P.  T.  S.)  pp.  212-215). 


and  returned 
ill  and  died, 
on  the  Peta- 


A  certain  woman  of  Savatthl  was  very  faithful 
and  obedient  to  her  husband.  She  was  truthful, 
charitable  and  an  observer  of  precepts.  She  used  to 
make  offerings  according  to  her  means.  After  death 
she  was  reborn  in  the  Tavatimsa  heaven  (V.  C.  56-57). 

Uttar  a  was  the  daughter  of  Punna,  a  servant 
of  a  Banker  of  Rajagaha.  Her  husband,  father- 
in-law  and  mother-in-law  were  false  believers  and 
she  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  gifts  to 
the  bhikkhus  and  the  congregation.  She  informed 
her  father  of  her  difficulty.  Punna  sent  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  Uttara  who  allowed  her  husband  to 
spend  a  portion  of  it  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the 
courtezan  named  Sirima  for  a  fortnight  and  during 
this  period  she  was  freed  from  restraint  and  could 
offer  charity  to  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples  and 
listen  to  the  Buddha’s  sermon.  The  Buddha  with 
his  disciples  came  there  and  held  a  religious  dis¬ 
course.  Uttara  listened  to  it  and  attained  the  second 
stage  of  sanctification.  Sirima  with  five  hundred 
ganikas  who  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
discourses  of  the  Master,  attained  the  first  stage. 
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Shortly  afterwards  Uttara  died  and  was  reborn  in  the 
Tavatimsa  heaven.  (V.  C.  62-74;  cf.  Dhammapada 
commentary,  III.,  p.  302  foil.). 

There  lived  at  Rajagaha,  a  girl  of  the  family  that 
supported  Mabamoggallana.  Daily  she  used  to  offer 
charities  to  the  bhikkhus.  When  grown  up  she  was 
married  to  a  young  man  of  a  family  of  false  believers. 
One  day  Mabamoggallana  came  and  stood  in  front  of 
her  house.  The  girl  invited  him  and  offered  him  the 
oake  which  was  reserved  for  her  mother-in-law  who 
when  came  to  learn  of  it,  grew  angry  and  struck  her 
on  her  shoulder.  The  girl  died  and  after  death  was 
reborn  in  the  Tavatimsa  heaven.  (V.  C.  120-121). 


CHAPTER  YII 


BHIKKHUNI-SAMGHA 

According  to  all  Buddhist  accounts,  Mahapaja- 
pati  the  Gotami  and  five  hundred  Sakya  ladies  were 
the  first  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  bondage  of  the 

world,  and  to  institute  the  order 

^Bh'kkh^n"16  nuns'  Mahapajapatl  Gotami,  the 

Samgha  foster-mother  of  the  Buddha,  though 

come  of  a  royal  family,  was  the 
first  woman  to  sacrifice  everything  terrestrial,  and  to 
embrace  the  homeless  life.  She  was  the  first  to  cut 
off  her  hair  and  to  put  on  yellow  robes.  Thus  we 
read — *'  Now  at  that  time  the  Blessed  Buddha  was 
staying  among  the  Sakyas  in  Kapilavatthu,  in  the 
Nigrodharama.  And  Mahapajapatl  the  Gotami  went 
to  the  place  where  the  Blessed  One  w7as,  and  on 
arriving  there,  bowed  down  before  the  Blessed  One,, 
and  remained  standing  on  one  side.  And  so  standing 
she  spoke  thus  to  the  Blessed  One,  ‘  It  would  be  well,. 
Lord,  if  women  should  be  allowed  to  renounce  their 
homes  and  enter  the  homeless  state  under  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline  proclaimed  by  the  Tathagatha’. 
‘Enough,  O  Gotami !  Let  it  not  please  thee  that 
women  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  !  ’  (And  a  second 
and  a  third  time  did  Mahapajapatl  the  Gotami  make 
the  same  request  in  the  same  words,  and  receive  the 
same  reply.)  Then  Mahapajapatl  the  Gotami  sad  and 
sorrowful  for  that  the  Blessed  One  would  not  permit 
women  to  enter  the  homeless  state,  bowed  down 
before  the  Blessed  One,  and  keeping  him  on  her  right 
hand  as  she  passed  him,  departed  thence  weeping 
and  in  tears. 


Now  when  the  Blessed  One  had  remained  at 
Kapilavatthu  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  he  set  out  on 
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his  journey  towards  Vesali ;  and  travelling  straight 
on,  he  in  due  course  arrived  thereat.  And  there  at 
Vesali  the  Blessed  One  stayed,  in  the  Mahavana,  in 
the  Kutagara  Hall. 

And  Mahapajapatl  the  GotamI  cut  oft  her  hair, 
and  put  on  orange-coloured  robes,  and  set  out  with  a 
number  of  women  of  the  Sakya  clan,  towards  Vesali, 
and  in  due  course  she  arrived  at  Vesali,  at  the  Maha¬ 
vana  at  the  Kutagara  Hall.  And  Mahapajapatl  the 
Gotami,  with  swollen  feet  and  covered  with  dust,  sad 
and  sorrowful,  weeping  and  in  tears,  took  her  stand 
outside  under  the  entrance  porch. 

And  the  Venerable  Ananda  saw  her  so  standing 
there,  and  on  seeing  her  so  he  said  to  Mahapajapatl, 
‘Why  standest  thou  there,  outside  the  porch,  with 
swollen  feet  and  covered  with  dust,  sad  and  sorrow¬ 
ful,  weeping  and  in  tears  ?  ’  ‘  Inasmuch,  O  Ananda, 

as  the  Lord,  the  Blesssed  One,  does  not  permit  women 
to  renounce  their  homes  and  enter  the  homeless  state 
under  the  doctrine  and  discipline  proclaimed  by  the 
Tathagatha.’ 

Then  did  the  Venerable  Ananda  go  up  to  the 
place  where  the  Blessed  One  was,  and  bow  down 
before  the  Blessed  One,  and  take  his  seat  on  one  side. 
And,  so  sitting,  the  Venerable  Ananda  said  to  the 
Blessed  One:  ‘Behold,  Lord,  Mahapajapatl  the 
GotamI  is  standing  outside  under  the  entrance  porch, 
with  swollen  feet  and  covered  with  dust,  sad  and 
sorrowful,  weeping  and  in  tears,  inasmuch  as  the 
Blessed  One  does  not  permit  women  to  renounce  their 
homes  and  enter  the  homeless  state  under  the  doctrine 
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and  discipline  proclaimed  by  the  Blessed  One.  It 
were  well,  Lord,  if  women  were  to  have  permission 
granted  to  them  to  do  so  as  she  desires.'  ‘  Enough 
Ananda !  let  it  not  please  that  women  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so!  (and  a  second  and  a  third  did 
Ananda  make  the  same  request,  in  the  same  words, 
and  receive  the  same  reply.) 

Then  the  venerable  Ananda  thought:  ‘  The  Blessed 
One  does  not  give  his  permission,  let  me  now  ask, 
the  Blessed  One  on  another  ground.’  And  the  vener¬ 
able  Ananda  said  to  the  Blessed  One:  ‘are  women, 
Lord,  capable — when  they  have  gone  forth  from  the 
household  life  and  entered  the  homeless  state,  under 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  proclaimed  by  the  Blessed 
One — are  they  capable  of  realising  the  fruit  of  convers¬ 
ation,  or  of  the  second  Path,  or  of  the  third  Path  or 
of  Arahatship  ?  ’  ‘  They  are  capable  Ananda  !  ’  ‘If 

then,  Lord  they  are  capable  thereof,  since  Maha- 
pajapati  the  Gotami  has  proved  herself  of  great  servioe 
to  the  Blessed  One,  when  as  aunt  and  nurse  she 
nourished  him  and  gave  him  milk,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  mother  suckled  the  Blessed  One  at  her  own 
breast;  it  were  well,  Lord  that  women  should  have 
permission  to  go  forth  from  the  household  life  and 
enter  the  homeless  state,  under  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  proclaimed  by  the  Tathagata.’ 

‘  If  then,  Ananda,  Mahapajapati  the  Gotami  take 
upon  herself  the  Eight  Chief  Rules,  let  that  be 
reckoned  to  her  as  her  initiation.’ 

Then  the  Venerable  Ananda,  when  he  had  learnt 
from  the  Blessed  One  these  Eight  Chief  Rules,  went 
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to  Mahapajapatl  the  Gotami  and  told  her  all  that  the 
Blesssed  One  had  said. 

‘  Just  Ananda,  as  a  man  or  a  woman,  when  young 
and  of  tender  years,  accustomed  to  adorn  himself, 
would,  when  he  had  bathed  his  head,  receive  with 
both  hands  a  garland  of  lotus  flowers,  or  of  jasmine 
flowers  or  of  atimuttaka  flowers,  and  place  it  on  the 
top  of  his  head  ;  even  so  do  I,  Ananda,  take  upon  me 
these  eight  chief  Rules,  never  to  be  transgressed  my 
life  long.’ 

Then  the  venerable  Ananda  returned  to  the 
Blessed  One,  and  bowed  down  before  him,  and  took 
his  seat,  on  one  side.  And,  so  sitting,  the  venerable 
Ananda  said  to  the  Blessed  One;  ‘  Mahapajapatl  the 
Gotami,  Lord,  has  taken  upon  herself  the  Eight 
Chief  Rules,  the  aunt  of  the  Blessed  One  has  received 
the  upasampada  initiation.’  (Yinaya  Texts,  S.  B.  E., 
Vol.  XX.,  pt.  III.,  pp.  320,  et  seq  ;  Cf.  Manorathapurani, 
Sinhalese  Ed.,  203). 

Now  Mahapajapatl  received  ordination,  and  500 
Sakya  ladies  who  followed  her  were  also  ordained  at 
the  same  time.  Thus  ordained  great  Pajapati  came 
before  the  Master,  and  saluting  him,  stood  on  one 
side.  The  Blessed  One  taught  her  the  Norm.  She 
took  up  under  him  the  system  of  exercise  and  soon 
after  obtained  Arahantship  accompanied  by  initiative 
and  analytical  knowledge.  The  other  five  hundred 
bhikkhunls,  at  the  end  of  Nandaka’s  sermon  (Majjhima 
Nikaya,  III,  pp.  270  ff)  became  endowed  with  the  six 
branches  of  initiative  knowledge,  (cf.  Therigatha 
Commentary,  pp.  140  foil). 
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Besides  the  500  Sakya  ladies,  some  members  of 
the  Bodhisatta’s  harem,  viz,  Tissa,  two  Dhiras,  Mitta, 
Bhadda  and  Upasama  renounced  the  world  along  with 
Mahapajapati  Gotaml  and  in  due  course  obtained 
Arahantship  (Th.  Commy.  12-13). 

Bhadda  Kaccana  came  of  the  family  of  a  Sakya 
named  Suppabuddha,  She  was  so  named  because  her 
skin  was  like  gold  (kancana).  When  grown  up  she 
was  married  to  Gautama  Buddha.  Afterwards  she 
bore  a  son  who  was  named  Rahula.  On  the  birthday 
of  this  child  Gautama  renounced  the  world  and  after 
attaining  Bodhi  he  came  back  to  Kapilavatthu  and 
preached  his  doctrine  to  his  clansmen.  On  the  death 
of  the  great  king,  Suddhodana,  she  went  to  Maha¬ 
pajapati  Gotaml  and  entered  the  Order.  Since  then 
she  came  to  be  known  as  Bhadda  Kaccana.  In  course 
of  time  she  reached  the  fulness  of  spiritual  insight 
and  attained  Arahantship.  She  was  assigned  a  chief 
place  among  the  Bhikkhunls  possessing  great  super¬ 
natural  powers.  (ManorathapuranI,  pp.  224-225  ;  cf. 
A.  N.,  I.,  p.  25). 

After  Mahapajapati  the  Gotaml  and  several  other 
Sakya  ladies  had  received  ordination,  the  Order  of 
Bhikkhunls  was  well  established  and  multiplied  in 
diverse  villages,  towns  and  country  districts. 

Bhikkhunls  and  theiis  were  exempted  from  all 
sorts  of  punishment  for  any  offence  committed  before 
entering  the  order.  Once  a  Licchavi  wife  committed 
adultery.  Her  husband  resolved  to  kill  her,  so  she 
went  to  SavatthI  and  succeeded  in  getting  herself 
ordained  by  a  bhikkhunl.  Her  husband  came  to 
SavatthI,  saw  her  ordained  and  complained  to  king 
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Pasenadi  of  Kosala.  He  also  informed  the  king  that 
his  wife  had  become  a  bhikkhunl.  The  king  said  that 
as  she  had  become  a  bhikkhunl,  no  punishment  could 
be  inflicted  on  her.  (Bhikkhunlvibhanga,  Sanghadi- 
sesa,  Vol.  II.,  p.  225).  The  punishment  for  a  woman  who 
dishonoured  the  bed  of  her  husband  was  so  severe 
that  the  husband  could  with  impunity  take  away  her 
life.  But  even  an  adulterous  woman  could  save  her¬ 
self  from  punishment  by  "entering  the  congregation  of 
nuns  by  getting  the  pabbajja  ordination.  (Vinaya 
Pitaka  by  H.  Oldenberg,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  225-226). 

There  were  eight  conditions  on  which  a 
Conditions  for  woman  could  enter  the  Order. 

entering  the  The  conditions  are  as  follows : — 

Order. 

(1)  A  bhikkhunl  even  if  she  is  100  years  old 
should  worship  a  new  bhikkhu. 

(2)  A  bhikkhunl  must  not  spend  the  lent  before 
the  dwelling  place  of  a  bhikkhu. 

(3)  A  bhikkhunl  must  go  twice  in  a  month  to 
take  instructions  from  a  bhikkhu. 

(4)  After  the  expiry  of  the  lent,  a  bhikkhunl 
should  ask  pardon  for  any  fault,  seen,  heard  or  thought 
of  from  both  the  bhikkhu  and  the  bhikkhunlsamgha. 

(5)  A  bhikkhunl  should  ask  pardon  from  both 
the  samghas  if  any  serious  offence  is  committed. 

(6)  A  bhikkhunl  should  ask  for  upasampada 
from  both  the  samghas  after  she  has  learnt  six 
precepts  for  two  years. 
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(7)  A  bhikkhuni  must  not  abuse  or  speak  ill 
of  any  bhikkhu. 

(8)  A  bhikkhuni  must  not  talk  with  a  bhikkhu 
but  a  bhikkhu  can  give  instructions  to  a  bhikkhuni 
(Vinaya  Pitaka  Yol.  II.  pp.  253-255) 

The  bhikkhuni  sarpgha  has  several  rules  which 

The  rules  for  the  t^ie  bhikkhunls  are  required  to  obey. 

guidance  of  a  The  rules,  as  will  be  evident 
bhikkhunisamgha.  from  their  character,  are  very  strict. 

They  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  A  bhikkunl  must  not  collect  more  than  one 
alms  bowl  in  a  vihara. 

(2)  A  thing  asked  for  by  a  bhikkhuni  from  any 
upasaka  or  upasika  cannot  be  taken  in  exchange  for 
another  thing. 

(3)  The  thing  given  to  a  bhikkhuni  for  a  purpose 
must  be  used  by  her  for  that  purpose  only. 

(4)  A  bhikkhuni  cannot  ask  for  anything,  the 
value  of  which  is  more  than  16  kahapanas  from  any 
person  although  she  is  requested  by  the  person  to  ask 
for  something  from  him. 

(6)  A  bhikkhuni  must  not  take  any  white  onion. 

(6)  A  bhikkhuni  must  not  accept  paddy. 

(7)  A  bhikkhuni  should  not  throw  impurities 
on  the  road  through  the  window  and  also  on  the  field. 

(8)  A  bhikkhuni  should  not  attend  to  dancing, 
singing  and  other  instrumental  music. 
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(9)  A  bhikkhunl  should  not  talk  with  any  person 
alone  in  the  dark. 

(10)  She  should  sit  and  talk  with  any  man  in  a 
covered  place. 

(11)  She  should  not  do  so  even  in  moonlight  by 
sitting  on  the  meadow  when  there  are  no  other 
persons. 

(12)  She  should  not  talk  with  any  man  alone  in 
the  public  street  or  cross  roads  where  there  are  crows. 

(13)  She  should  not  go  away  from  the  house 
where  she  gets  her  food  daily  without  taking  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  head  of  the  house. 

(14)  She  should  not  sit  or  lie  down  in  a  house 
where  she  enters  in  the  afternoon  without  taking 
permission  from  the  head  of  the  house. 

(15)  She  cannot  curse  anybody. 

(16)  She  cannot  take  her  bath  being'  naked. 

(17)  Two  bhikkhunis  cannot  lie  on  the  same 
bed  and  cannot  cover  their  bodies  with  the  same 
covering. 

(18)  If  a  bhikkhunl  fall  ill,  the  companion 
bhikkhunl  should  nurse  her  or  cause  her  to  be  nursed 
by  others. 

(19)  A  bhikkhunl  should  not  drive  out  or  cause 
to  be  driven  out  another  bhikkhunl  to  whom  she  has 
given  shelter. 
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(20)  She  should  not  associate  herself  with  a 
householder  or  householder’s  son. 

(21)  She  should  walk  about  with  weapons 
within  her  own  country  in  times  of  fear  of  robbers, 
dacoits,  and  other  wicked  persons. 

(22)  During  the  lent  she  must  not  travel  from 
place  to  place. 

(23)  After  lent  she  must  not  stay  in  the  vihara. 

(24)  A  bhikkhunl  must  not  go  to  see  a  palace, 
royal-garden,  picture-gallery,  pleasure  garden,  garden, 
tank  having  beautiful  flowers,  etc. 

(25)  She  must  not  enjoy  a  valuable  couch  or 
a  beautiful  bedstead. 

(26)  She  must  not  serve  a  householder. 

(27)  She  must  not  give  food  with  her  own 
hands  to  a  householder,  a  paribbajaka  or  a  parib- 
bajika. 

(28)  She  must  not  leave  her  dwelling  place 
without  placing  it  in  charge  of  any  other  bhikkhunl. 

(29)  She  must  not  learn  any  art  for  her  liveli¬ 
hood 

(30)  She  must  not  teach  any  art  to  anybody. 

(31)  She  must  not  enter  any  hermitage  where 
a  bhikkhu  dwells  without  his  permission. 

(32)  She  must  not  abuse  a  bhikkhu. 

(33)  She  rpust  not  take  food  beforehand  when 
invited  to  take  food  in  another’s  place. 
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(84)  She  must  not  be  attached  to  any  particular 
family. 

(35)  She  must  not  spend  the  lent  in  a  hermitage 
having  no  bhikkhu. 

(36)  A  bhikkhuni  must  go  to  take  instructions 
from  a  bhikkhu. 

(37)  She  must  not  make  any  female  her  disciple 
who  has  not  received  her  parents’  consent  to  give  up 
household  life. 

(38)  She  must  not  go  in  a  conveyance  when  fit. 

(39)  She  must  not  put  on  ornaments  and  take 
her  bath  in  perfumed  water. 

(40)  She  must  not  take  her  seat  in  the  presence 
of  a  bhikkhu  without  his  permission. 

(41)  She  must  not  put  any  question  without 
taking  the  bhikkhu’s  permission. 

(42)  She  is  prohibited  from  going  out  alone  at 
night,  (Vinaya  Pitaka.) 

(43)  Bhikkhunis  should  receive  instructions  from 
the  bhikkhus  by  turn  (M.  N.  III.  270).  They  should 
learn  the  precepts  common  to  the  bhikkhus  and 
bhikkhunis  and  the  precepts  especially  meant  for  the 
bhikkhunis  should  be  learnt  by  the  bhikkhunis  (Yinaya- 
pikaka,,  II.,  p.  258). 

(44)  The  bhikkhunis  should  not  wilfully  touch 
the  bodies  of  laymen  (Vinayapitaka,  IV.,  pp.  220-221). 
They  are  also  prohibited  to  touch  the  bodies  of  the 
bhikkhus  with  lustful  thoughts  (Ibid,  p.  211). 
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(45)  In  all  assemblies  where  there  is  a  samaneri 
or  a  bhikkhuni,  the  patimokkha  should  not  be  recited 
and  also  in  the  Pavarana  ceremony  (V.  P.,  Vol.,  I.  p. 
130  &  Yol.  I  p.  167). 

(46)  The  bhikkhunls  should  not  live  in  forests 
because  they  might  meet  with,  dangers  as  in  the  case 
of  Uppalavanna  (D.  C.  Yol.  II.  pp.  48-51).  The  Vinaya 
Pitaka  informs  us  that  a  robe  once  given  to  a 
bhikkhuni  should  not  be  taken  back  (Yol.  IY.  p.  247). 

The  bhikkhunls  should  not  be  saluted  and 
honoured  by  the  bhikkhus.  (V.  P.  II.  257-258). 

The  bhikkhunls  should  not  help  a  bhikkhuni 
who  is  excommunicated  by  the  Samgha. 

A  bhikkhuni  who  knowingly  hides  any  parajika 

Violation  of  offence  of  any  other  bhikkhuni,  is 

orders.  also  guilty  of  parajika. 

If  a  bhikkhuni  follows  a  bhikkhu  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  the  bhikkhusamgha,  will  be  guilty  of  parajika. 

A  bhikkhuni  cannot  bring  any  suit  against  any 
householder,  or  householder's  son,  slave,  employee 
even  samana  or  paribbajaka.  If  she  does  so,  she  will 
be  guilty  of  sarhghadidesa  offence. 

If  a  person  with  evil  motive  sends  presents  to 
any  bhikkhuni  and  if  she  knowingly  accepts  them, 
the  bhikkhuni  will  be  guilty  of  sarhghadidesa  offence. 
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Buddha’s  predic¬ 
tion  on  the  effect 
of  the  admittance 
of  women  into 
the  Order. 


“  If  Ananda,  women  had  not  received  permission 
to  go  out  from  the  household  life 
and  enter  the  homeless  state,  under 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Tathagata,  then 
would  the  pure  religion,  Ananda, 
have  lasted  long,  the  good  law 
would  have  stood  fast  for  a  thousand  years.  But 
since,  Ananda,  women  have  now  received  that  permis¬ 
sion,  the  pure  religion,  Ananda,  will  not  now  last 
long,  the  good  law  will  now  stand  fast  for  only  five 
hundred  years.  Just,  Ananda,  as  houses  in  which 
there  are  many  women  and  but  few  men  are  easily 
violated  by  robber  burglars,  just  so  Ananda  under 
whatever  doctrine  and  discipline  women  are  allowed 
to  go  out  from  the  household  life  into  the  homeless 
state,  the  religion  will  not  last  long.  And  just, 
Ananda,  as  when  the  disease  called  mildew  falls  upon 
a  field  of  rice  in  fine  condition,  that  field  of  rice  does 
not  continue  long;  just  so,  Ananda,  under  whatsoever 
doctrine  and  discipline  women  are  allowed  to  go  forth 
from  the  household  life  into  the  homeless  state,  that 
religion  will  not  last  long.  And  just  Ananda,  as  when 
the  disease  called  blight  falls  upon  a  field  of  sugarcane 
in  good  condition,  that  field  of  sugarcane  does  not 
continue  long,  just  so,  Ananda,  under  whatsoever 
doctrine  and  discipline  women  are  allowed  to  go  forth 
from  the  household  life  into  the  homeless  stRte,  that 
religion  does  not  last  long.  And  just,  Ananda,  as  a 
man  would  in  anticipation  build  an  embankment  to  a 
great  reservoir,  beyond  which  the  water  should  not 
overpass;  just  even  so,  Ananda,  have  I  in  anticipation 
laid  down  these  eight  chief  rules  for  the  bhikkhus, 
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their  life  long  not  to  be  overpassed,  (Vinaya  Texts, 
S.  B.  E  ,  Pt.  III.,  pp.  325-326). 

Buddha’s  prediction  was  fulfilled  when  many 
troubles  arose  on  account  of  the  frequent  meetings 
between  the  bhikkhus  and  the  bhikkhunls  and  the 
bhikkhunls  and  the  lay  people  as  we  find  in  the  case 
of  Thullananda  and  Dabba  the  mallian  and  also 
Abhirupananda  and  SaJho,  grandson  of  Migara,  the 
banket*  of  Savatthi.  (Vinaya  Pitaka,  IV.,  pp.  201  foil). 


CHAPTER  VIII 


PROMINENT  BUDDHIST  WOMEN 

We  shall  conclude  our  monograph  with  an 
account  of  some  famous  women  who  figure  prominent¬ 
ly  in  the  early  Buddhist  texts.  The  account  will 
show,  if  any  further  proof  be  needed,  that  women 
were  not  a  negligible  factor  in  the  ancient  Buddhist 
community  of  India. 

Abhirupananda  was  the  daughter  of  Khemaka, 
the  Sakya.  She  was  called  Nanda 
Abhirupananda.  the  Fair  for  her  great  beauty  and 

amiability.  Her  beloved  kinsman, 
Carabhuta,  died  on  the  day  on  which  she  was  to 
choose  him  from  amongst  her  suitors.  She  had  to 
leave  the  world  against  her  will.  Though  she  entered 
the  order,  she  could  not  forget  that  she  was  beauti¬ 
ful.  Fearing  that  the  Buddha  would  rebuke  her, 
she  used  to  avoid  his  presence.  The  Buddha  knew 
that  the  time  had  come  for  her  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  asked  Mahapajapati  GotamI  to  bring  all  the 
bhikkhunls  before  him  to  receive  instructions.  Nanda 
sent  a  proxy  for  her.  The  Buddha  said,  “  Let  no 
one  come  by  proxy.”  So  she  was  compelled  to  come 
to  him.  The  Buddha  by  his  supernatural  power  con¬ 
jured  up  a  beautiful  woman  who  became  transferred 
into  an  old  and  fading  figure.  It  had  the  desired 
effect  and  she  became  an  Arahant.  (Therlgatha  com¬ 
mentary,  25-26). 

JentT  or  Jenta  was  born  in  a  princely  family 
of  the  Licchavls  at  Vaisall.  She 
Jenti.  won  Arahantship  after  hearing  the 

Dhamma  preached  by  the  Buddha. 
She  developed  the  seven  Sambojjhangas.  (Ibid.  p.  27). 
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Citta  was  born, at  Rajagaha  in  the  family  of  a 
leading  burgess.  When  she  was  of 
Citta.  age,  she  one  day  heard  the  Master 

preach  and  believed  in 'his  doctrine. 
She  was  ordained  by  Mahapajapati  the  Gotaml.  In 
her  old  age  she  climbed  the  Vulture’s  peak  and 
lived  like  a  recluse.  Her  insight  expanded  and  she 
won  Arahantship  (Therlgatha  commentary,  p.  33). 

Sukka  was  born  at  Rajagaha  in  the  family  of  a 
rich  householder.  When  she  attain- 
Sukka.  ed  years  of  discretion,  she  believed 

in  the  Master’s  teaching  and  be¬ 
came  a  lay  disciple.  One  day  she  heard  Dhamma- 
dinna  preach  and  was  so  greatly  moved  that  she 
renounced  the  world  and  followed  Dhammadinna. 
She  performed  all  the  exercises  for  her  insight  and 
very  soon  attained  Arahantship  with  patisambhida. 
Thereupon  she  became  a  great  preacher  and  was 
attended  by  five  hundred  bhikkhus.  One  day  along 
with  the  other  bhikkhunls  she  went  to  the  hermitage 
of  the  bhikkhunls  and  taught  the  Buddha’s  doctrine 
in  such  a  way  that  every  body  listened  to  her  with 
rapt  attention ;  even  the  tree-spirit  was  so  much 
moved  that  it  began  to  praise  her.  At  this  the  people 
were  excited,  came  to  the  sister  and  listened  to  her 
attentively  (Therlgatha  commentary,  57-61). 

Sela  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Alavl,  as  the 
king’s  daughter.  She  was  also  known 
Sela.  as  Alavika.  One  day  while  yet  a 

maid  she  went  with  the  king  and 
heard  the  Master  preach.  She  became  a  believer 
and  lay  disciple.  A  few  days  after  she  took  orders 
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and  performed  the  exercises  for  insight.  She  sub¬ 
jugated  the  complexities  of  thought,  word  and  deed 
and  soon  won  Arahantship.  Thereafter  she  lived  at 
Savatthi  when  the  Buddha  was  there.  She  entered 
Andhavana  to  meditate  after  finishing  midday  meal. 
Mara  once  tried  in  vain  to  seduce  her  to  choose  the 
sensuous  life.  (Th.  commy,  61  foil,  cf.  S.  N.  pt.  I., 

p.  128). 

SIha  was  born  at  Vesall  as  the  daughter  of 
General  Siha’s  sister.  She  was 
SIha.  named  after  her  maternal  uncle. 

When  she  grew  up,  she  heard  the 
Master  teaching  the  Norm  to  her  maternal  uncle 
and  became  a  believer.  She  was  permitted  by  her 
parents  to  enter  the  Order.  For  seven  years  she 
could  not  acquire  insight  as  her  mind  was  always 
inclined  towards  objects  of  external  charm.  Then 
she  intended  to  die.  She  took  a  noose,  hung  it  round 
the  bough  of  a  tree  and  fastened  it  round  her  neck. 
Thus  she  succeeded  in  impelling  her  mind  to  insight 
which  grew  within  and  she  won  Arahantship.  She 
then  took  off  the  rope  from  her  neck  and  went  back 
to  her  hermitage.  (Th.  commy.  pp.  79-80). 

Sundarl  Nanda  was  born  in  the  royal  family  of 
the  Sakyas.  She  was  known  as  the 
Sundari  Nanda.  beautiful  Nanda.  Thinking  about 

the  fact  that  her  elder  brother,  her 
mother,  her  brother,  her  sister  and  her  nephew  had 
renounced  the  world,  she  too  left  it.  Even  after  her 
renunciation,  she  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  her 
beauty  and  would  not  approach  the  Lord  lest  she 
should  be  reproached  for  her  folly.  The  Lord  taught 
her  in  the  same  way  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Nanda, 
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the  Fair.  She  listened  to  the  Master’s  teachings 
and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  fruition  of  the  first 
stage  of  sanctification.  He  then  instructed  her 
saying,  “  Nanda,  there  is  in  this  body  not  even  the 
smallest  essence.  It  is  but  a  heap  of  bones  covered 
with  flesh  and  besmeared  with  blood  under  the  shadow 
of  decay  and  death.”  Afterwards  she  became  an 
Arahant.  (Th.  Commy.  pp.  80  foil.  cf.  Manoratha- 
purani.  pp.  217-218). 

Khema  was  born  in  the  royal  family  of  Sagala. 

She  was  very  beautiful  and  her  skin 

Khema.  was  like  gold.  She  became  the 

consort  of  Bimbisara.  One  day  she 
heard  that  the  Buddha  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
ill  of  beauty.  Since  then  she  did  not  appear  before 
Buddha.  The  king  was  a  chief  supporter  of  the 
Buddha.  He  asked  his  court-poets  to  compose  a 
song  on  the  glories  of  the  Yeluvana  hermitage  and 
to  sing  the  song  so  loudly  that  the  queen  might  hear 
it.  The  royal  order  was  carried  out.  Khema  heard 
of  the  beauty  of  the  hermitage  and  with  the  king’s 
.consent  she  came  to  the  Veluvana  vihara  where  the 
Buddha  was  staying  at  this  time.  When  she  was 
led  before  the  Buddha,  the  latter  conjured  up  a 
woman  like  a  celestial  nymph  stood  fanning  him 
with  a  palm  leaf,  Khema  observed  this  woman  to 
be  more  beautiful  than  she  and  was  ashamed  of  her 
own  grace.  Sometime  after  she  noticed  again  that 
the  woman  passed  from  youth  to  middle  age  and 
then  to  old  age  till  with  broken  teeth,  grey  hair, 
and  wrinckled  skin,  she  fell  on  earth  with  her  palm 
leaf.  Then  thought  Khema  that  her  beautiful  body 
would  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  that  of  the 
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nymph.  Then  the  Master  knew  her  thoughts  and 
said  that  persons  subject  to  lust  suffer  from  the 
result  of  their  action,  while  those  freed  from  all 
bondage  forsake  the  world.  When  the  Master  had 
finished  speaking,  Khema,  according  to  the  comment¬ 
ary,  attained  Arahantship,  and  according  to  the 
Apadana,  she  was  established  in  the  fruition  of  the 
first  stage  of  sanctification  and  with  the  king’s 
permission  she  entered  the  order  before  she  became 
an  Arahant.  Thereafter  she  made  a  name  for  her 
insight  and  was  ranked  foremost  amongst  the  bhikkhu- 
nis  possessing  great  wisdom.  In  vain  Mara  tried  to 
tempt  her  with  sensuous  ideas.  (Th.  Commy,  p'p.  126, 
folk;  cf.  ManorathapuranI,  p.  205  cf.  Anguttara  N.  I. 
p.  25). 

Anopama  was  the  daughter  of  a  banker  named 
Majjha  living  in  Saketa.  She  was 
Anopama.  of  unique  beauty.  She  was  sued 
by  many  sons  of  bankers,  higher 
offioers  of  the  state  but  she  thought  that  there  was 
no  happiness  in  household  life.  She  went  to  the 
Master  and  heard  his  teachings.  Her  intelligence 
matured.  She  strove  hard  for  insight  and  was 
established  in  the  third  fruition.  On  the  seventh  day 
thereafter  she  attained  Arahantship.  (Th.  Commy. 
138-139). 

Rohinl  was  born  at  Yesali  in  the  house  of  a  very 
prosperous  brahmin.  When  grown 

Rohini.  up  she  went  to  the  Master  and 

heard  him  preach  the  doctrine.  She 
obtained  Satapattiphalam.  She  converted  her  parents 
to  Buddha’s  faith  and  with  their  permission  entered 
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the  order.  She  performed  the  exercises  for  insight 
and  very  soon  attained  Arahantship.  (Th.  Commy. 
pp.  214.  foil). 

Subha  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain  goldsmith 
of  Rajagaha.  She  was  very  beauti- 

Subha.  ful  a,nd  was  therefore  called  Subha. 

When  grown  up  she  saw  the  Master 
and  believed  in  his  doctrine.  The  Master  saw  the 
maturity  of  her  moral  faculties  and  taught  her  the 
dharama.  She  was  afterwards  established  in  the 
fruition  of  the  first  stage  of  sanctification.  There¬ 
after  she  entered  the  Order  under  Mahapajapatl 
Gotaml.  She  strove  hard  for  insight  and  in  course 
of  time  she  won  Arahantship.  (Th.  commy.  pp.  236 
foil). 

Tissa  was  born  at  Kapilavastu  among  the  Sakyas. 

She  renounced  the  world  with 
Tissa.  Mahapajapatl  Gotaml  and  became 

spiritually  so  developed  that  she 
attained  Arahatship.  (Th.  Commy.  p  11). 

Sumedha,  daughter  of  King  Kohca  of  Ma.ntavatl 
was  averse  to  the  pleasures  of  senses 

Sumedha.  from  her  childhood.  She  renounced 

the  world  hearing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Buddha  from  the  bhikkhunls.  Very  soon  she 
acquired  insight  and  attained  Arahatship.  (Th. 
Commy.  272). 

Visakha  was  the  daughter  of  SumanadevI,  wife  of 
Dhanahjaya  setthi,  son  of  Mendaka- 

Visakha.  setthi.  Her  abode  was  at  Bhaddiya- 
nagara  in  the  kingdom  of  Anga. 
When  she  was  seven  years  old,  Buddha  with  the  Bhik- 
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khusamgha  went  to  the  Bhaddiyanagara.  SumanadevI 
was  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  king.  Visakha  with 
500  female  companions  and  500  chariots  went  to 
receive  the  Buddha  who  gave  instructions  to  her 
according  to  her  nature  and  she  obtained  Sotapatti- 
phalam.  The  Buddha  was  invited  in  Visakha’s  house. 
Visakha  who  was  endowed  with  five  kinds  of  beauty 
was  married  to  Punnavaddhana  of  Savatthl.  The 
presents  sent  by  the  citizens  of  Savatthl  for  her  were 
distributed  by  her  among  the  citizens  with  great 
courtesy.  She  made  the  citizens  her  own  relatives. 
She  refused  to  salute  the  naked  heretics  who  were 
worshipped  by  her  father-in-law.  The  latter  was 
converted  into  Buddhism  through  her  efforts.  Once 
Visakha  invited  the  Bhikkhus,  and  her  father-in-law 
hearing  the  sermon  obtained  Sotapattiphalam.  (D.  C. 
I.  384  foil).  On  the  death  of  her  grand-child  who 
was  very  dear  to  her,  Visakha  went  to  see  the  Buddha 
with  wet  cloth  and  wet  hair.  The  Buddha  asked 
her  whether  she  would  be  satisfied  if  all  the  people 
of  Savatthl  be  her  sons  and  grandsons.  She  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  The  master  asked  her  as  to  how 
many  people  met  with  their  death  at  Savatthl. 
Visakha  said,  “  From  one  to  ten.”  The  Buddha  told 
her,  “Just  think  whether  you  would  be  free  from  wet 
cloth  and  wet  hair.”  Visakha  said  that  she  did  not 
want  so  many  sons  and  grandsons  because  acquisition 
of  more  sons  and  grandsons  would  bring  great 
suffering.  (Udana  91-92).  Visakha,  mother  of  Migara, 
was  the  foremost  of  the  charitable  female  devotees  of 
the  Buddha  (A.  N.I.  p.  26).  Once  a  sabbath  day  she 
went  to  the  Buddha  while  the  latter  was  in  her  palace 
named  Pubbarama.  Buddha  instructed  Visakha, 
“  There  was  three  kinds  of  uposatha  and  the  ariya 
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uposatha  is  the  best  of  the  uposathas.  The  Master 
then  said  that  in  order  to  observe  Ariya  uposatha  one 
should  meditate  on  the  Buddha,  Dharnma  and 
Samgha.  Silas  must  be  unbroken  and  fully  ob¬ 
served.  One  should  also  meditate  on  the  qualities 
of  gods.  One  should  follow  arahats  who  follow 
precepts  throughout  their  lives.  By  observing  Ariya 
uposatha  one  may  obtain  great  happiness  and  may  be 
reborn  in  one  of  the  heavens  commencing  from  the 
Catummaharajika  to  ParanimmitavasavattI  gods  and 
enjoy  great  celestial  happiness  there  (A.  N.  I. 
205-215).  Visakha  was  further  instructed  by  the 
Buddha,  thus  “  Dependence  on  others  is  suffering,  in¬ 
dependence  brings  happiness.  (Udana  p.  18).  Visakha 
once  blamed  the  bhikkhus  for  not  allowing  her  grand¬ 
son  to  be  ordained  during  the  lent  and  owing  to  this 
delay  her  grandson’s  mind  was  changed,  (Vinaya 
Pitaka,  I.  153).  Once  she  went  to  the  Buddha  and 
invited  him  together  with  the  bhikkhus  to  take  food 
at  her  house  the  next  morning.  Heavy  rains  poured 
in  the  following  morning  and  the  bhikkhus  being 
naked  bathed  themselves  as  they  had  no  bathing 
costumes.  Visakha  came  to  know  this  fact  from 
her  maid-servant  who  was  sent  for  the  bhikkhus. 
The  Buddha  together  with  the  bhikkhus  came  to 
her  house.  She  fed  the  Buddha  and  the  Bhikkhus 
satisfactorily.  After  they  had  finished  their  meal, 
Visakha  prayed  to  the  Buddha  for  the  following  boons: — 
As  long  as  she  would  live,  she  would  give  garments 
for  the  rainy  season  to  the  bhikkhus,  food  to  the 
guests  and  food  to  those  going  abroad,  diet  to  the 
sick  bhikkhus,  food  to  the  sick  nurses,  medicine  to  the 
sick  bhikkhus,  rice-gruel  to  the  bhikkhus  daily  and 
bathing  garments  to  the  bhikkhunls  (V.  P.  Vol.  I. 
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pp.  290-292).  From  this  fact  it  is  evident  that 
Vi sakha  introduced  bathing  garments  for  the  bhikkhu- 
nls.  It  was  Visakha  who  offered  a  napkin  to  the 
Buddha  which  he  accepted.  (V.  P.  I.  296).  We  are 
further  informed  that  Visakha,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
of  the  advent  of  the  quarrelsome  Kosambian  bhikkhus, 
approached  the  Buddha  to  take  his  advice  as  to  how 
she  should  deal  with  them.  The  Buddha  advised 
her  to  offer  charities  to  the  two  parties  of  the  quarrel¬ 
some  Kosambian  monks,  (V.  P.  I.  356).  Visakha 
prepared  a  golden  waterpot  for  the  Buddha.  A 
samanera  named  Suraana  brought  water  in  that  pot 
for  the  Buddha  from  the  Auotatta  lake.  (D.  C.  IV. 
p.  135).  Visakha  offered  a  waterpot  and  a  broom 
to  the  Buddha  which  he  accepted  and  also  instructed 
the  bhikkhus  to  use  them.  Once  she  went  to  the 
Buddha  and  offered  a  palm-leaf  fan  which  he  accepted, 
(V.  P.  II.  129-130).  Visakha  was  so  very  kind  to  the 
bhikkhus  that  she  built  a  mansion  for  them  who  at 
first  hesitated  to  use  it  but  afterwards  asked  for 
Buddha’s  permission  which  was  granted  (V,  P.  II. 
169).  Visakha  went  to  see  the  hermitage  of  Khadira- 
vaniyarevata  but  she  found  it  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
thorns  and  unfit  for  human  habitation.  (D.  C.  II. 
188-200).  She  was  an  important  personage  because 
among  the  bhikkhus  if  there  be  any  matter  to  be 
referred  to,  it  was  referred  to  her  as  we  find  in  the 
case  of  Kundadhana  thera  who  with  a  woman  at  his 
back  used  to  walk  about  (D.  G.  III.  54-55).  In  the 
family  of  Visakha  young  girls  used  to  serve  the 
bhikkhus  by  making  arrangements  for  their  food, 
etc.  (D.  C.  III.  161).  Visakha’s  son’s  daughter 
named  Datta  who  was  entrusted  to  take  care  and 
serve  Bhikkhusamgha  in  her  absence,  died.  Visakha 
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was  much  afflicted  with  grief.  The  Buddha  consoled 
her.  (D.  C.  III.  pp.  278-279).  Visakha  wa$  one  day 
going  to  the  city  garden  wearing  all  sorts  of  rich 
ornaments  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Maha- 
lata,  an  ornament  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  of 
immense  value,  (cf.  Dhammapada  Commy.  I,  412). 
On  the  way  she  thought  why  she  was  going  to  the 
city  garden  like  a  mere  girl ;  it  was  better  that  she 
should  go  to  the  vihara  and  listen  to  the  discourses 
of  the  Buddha.  Moved  by  the  thought,  she  went  to 
the  Lord,  put  off  her  ornament,  Mahalata,  and  gave 
it  to  her  maid-servant  to  keep  it  and  to  return  it 
when  she  would  come  out  of  the  vihara.  Thereafter 
she  listned  to  the  noble  discourses  of  the  Buddha. 
On  coming  out  of  the  vihara,  she  asked  for  her  orna¬ 
ment.  The  maid-servant  said  that  she  had  left  it  in 
the  vihara.  Both  of  them  returned  to  the  vihara 
and  found  it.  Visakha  offered  it  to  the  Lord  and 
under  his  directions  built  a  vihara  with  the  sale- 
proceeds  of  the  ornament  which  amounted  to  nine 
erores  and  a  lac.  Visakha  offered  to  her  maid-servant 
all  the  merit  that  accrued  for  constructing  the  vihara. 
The  latter  approved  of  her  charity  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.  (Vimanavatthu  commy.  pp.  187-189). 

Anula  was  the  queen  of  the  king  of  Ceylon. 

Surrounded  by  five  hundred  girls 
Anula.  she  bowed  to  the  theras  and  honour¬ 

ed  them  to  her  heart’s  content. 
Thera  Mahinda  preached  Dhamma  to  them.  Peta 
stories,  vimana  stories  and  saccasamyutta  were  narrat¬ 
ed  to  them,  When  they  heard  the  most  excellent 
portion  of  the  doctrine,  princess  Anula  and  her  five 
hundred  attendants  attained  Sotapatti.  She  became 
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a  believer  in  the  Buddha,  Dhamma  and  Samgha. 
With  her  five  hundred  attendants  she  received  the 
Pabbajja  ordination  from  Sanghamitta  Mahatherl. 
(Dlpavamsa,  pp.  68  &  88 ;  cf.  Mahavamsa,  Geig.er’s  Text, 
108  &  155). 

Gopika  was  a  Sakya  princess.  She  was  pleased 
with  the  Buddha,  Dhamma  and 
Gopika.  Samgha.  She  used  to  observe  pre¬ 

cepts  fully,  became  disgusted  with 
woman  life  and  meditated  to  become  a  man.  (Dlgha 
Nikaya,  II.,  271). 

Canda  came  of  a  brahmin  family.  She  earned 
her  living  by  begging  from  door  to 
Canda.  door.  One  day  she  came  to  the 

spot  where  Patacara  had  just  finish¬ 
ed  her  meal.  The  bhikkhums  saw  her  hungry  and 
gave  her  some  food  to  eat.  She  ate  the  food  and  took 
her  seat  on  one  side.  She  then  listened  to  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Therl  Patacara  and  renounced  the  world. 
She  practised  hard  for  insight.  Her  knowledge 
matured  and  her  determination  was  strong.  Hence 
she  succeeded  in  attaining  Arahatship  with  pafci- 
sambhida.  (Th.  commy.  120-121), 

Gutta  came  of  a  brahmin  family  at  Savatthl. 

In  her  youth,  household  life  became 
Gutta.  repugnant  to  her.  She  obtained  her 

parent’s  consent  and  entered  the 
Order  under  Mahapajapatl  Gotaml.  Thereafter  she 
could  not  for  sometime  control  her  mind  from  ex¬ 
ternal  interests.  Then  the  Master  gave  her  suitable 
instructions  and  she  attained  Arahatship  together 
with  patisambhida.  (Th.  Commy.  pp.  157-159). 
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Vijaya  came  of  a  certain  clansman’s  family  of 
Rajagaha.  She  was  a  friend  of 
Vijaya.  Khema,  when  she  heard  that  Khema, 

a  king’s  consort*  had  renounced  the 
world,  she  went  to  Khema  who  taught  her  the  Norm 
and  ordained  her.  Very  soon  she  won  insight  and 
after  a  short  time  attained  Arahatship  with/  analytical 
knowledge  (Th.  Commy.  159-160).  Mara  came  to 
tempt  her  by  saying,  “  You  are  young  and  beatiful,  I 
am  also  young  and  beautiful,  let  us  enjoy  ourselves 
with  music.”  She  replied,  “  I  find  delight  in  rfipa, 
sadda,  gandha,  etc.,  and  I  don’t  like  soft  touch.  I 
hate  very  much  rotten  body  which  is  easily  destructi¬ 
ble.  My  ignorance  is  dispelled.”  Then  Mara  left 
her.  (Samyutta  Nikaya,  I.,  130-131). 


Cala,  Upacala  and  Sisupacala  were  born  in 
Magadha  at  the  village  of  Nalaka  as 
Sisujfa^Ifa an^  the  children  of  a  brahmanl  named 
Surupasarl.  They  were  younger 
sisters  of  Sariputta.  When  they  heard  that  their 
brother  had  left  the  world  for  the  Order,  they  too 
renounced  the  world  and  striving  hard  attained 
Arahatship.  In  vain  Mara  tried  to  stir  up  sensual 
desires  in  theifi.  (Th.  Commy.  162-163;  cf.  S.  N,  Pfc. 
1.,  pp.  132-134). 


Uppalavanna  came  of  a  banker’s  family  at 
Savatthl.  Her  skin  was  of  the 
Uppalavanna.  colour  of  the  heart  ( qabbha )  of  the 
blue  lotus.  Hence  she  was  called 
Uppalavanna.  (cf.  Samantapasadika,  I.,  272-273). 
Many  princes  and  bankers’  sons  wanted  to  marry  her. 
But  she  renounced  the  world,  went  to  the  bhikkhunls 
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and  was  ordained.  Thereafter  one  day  she  lighted  a 
lamp  and  by  continually  contemplating  on  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  she  gradually  obtained  Arahatship  with 
abhinha  and  patisambhida.  (Th.  Commy,  182.  If.) 
She  was  assigned  a  chief  place  among  those  who 
had  the  gift  of  Iddhi.  (ManorathapuranI,  p.  35b; 
Ahguttara  Nikaya,  I.,  25).  The  Samyutta  Nikaya 
tells  us  that  Then  Uppalavanna  went  to  Andhavana 
to  meditate.  There  she  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  sala 
tree.  Mara  came  to  her  and  said  to  her,  “  You  are 
sitting  fit  the  foot  of  a  fully  blossomed  sala  tree,  are 
you  not  afraid  of  the  wicked  ?”  She  replied,  “  I  do  not 
care  the  wicked,  I  do  not  care  you?”  Mara  left  her. 
(pt.  I..  131-132).  After  defeating  Mara,  Uppalavanna 
was  molested  by  her  maternal  uncle’s  son,  Ananda, 
who  was  enamoured  of  her  beauty  and  who  wanted 
to  marry  her.  Although  Uppalavanna  had  become 
a  bhikkhunl,  Ananda  could  not  give  up  the  desire  of 
marrying  her.  Once  Ananda  concealed  himself  in  the 
room  of  the  Then  under  her  bedstead  in  her  absence. 
When  the  Then  returned  home  and  lay  herself  down 
on  the  bedstead,  Ananda  suddenly  came  out  and 
committed  rape  on  her.  The  then'  informed  the 
bhikkhunls  of  this  fact  who  through  the  bhikkhus 
brought  this  to  the  notice  of  the  Buddha  who  pro¬ 
hibited  the  bhikkhunls  from  living  in  forests.  (D.  C 
II.  48-51).  Uppalavanna  therl  acquired  the  power  of 
performing  a  miracle  by  coming  to  the  presence 
of  the  Buddha  to  worship  the  Buddha  with  the  pomp 
and  grandeur  of  an  individual  monarch  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  retinue  extending  over  36,000  yojanas 
and  this  miracle  w’as  visible  to  an  assembly  extending 
over  12  yojanas  (D.  C.  III.  p.  211). 
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Sumangalamlta  came  of  a  poor  family  at  Savatthi. 

She  was  married  to  a  basket-maker. 
Sumangalamata.  She  acquired  great  merit.  One  day 

while  reflecting  on  all  she  had 
suffered  as  a  lav- woman,  she  was  much  affected  and 
her  insight  quickening,  she  attained  Arahatship  with 
analytical  knowledge.  (Th.  Commy,  28-30). 

Punna  or  Punnika  acquired  great  merits  in  her 
previous  birth  but  owing  to  her 
Putina.  pride  she  could  not  root  out  kilesas 

(sins).  She  was  born  of  a  domestic 
slave  at  Savatthi  in  the  household  of  Anathapindika, 
the  banker.  She  obtained  Sotapattiphalam  after 
hearing  the  Sihanada  Suttanta.  Afterwards  Anatha¬ 
pindika  gave  her  freedom  because  she  defeated  a 
brahmin  named  Udakasuddhika.  Punna  renounced 
worldly  life  and  entered  the  Order.  She  practised  in¬ 
sight  and  very  soon  attained  Arahatship  with  pati- 
sambhida  (Th.  Commy.  pp.  199  foil). 

Sundari  was  born  at  Benares  as  the  daughter  of 
Sujata,  a  brahmin.  On  her  brother’s 
Sundari.  death,  her  father  became  over¬ 

whelmed  with  grief.  With  the 
advise  of  Therl  Vasitthi  her  father  renounced  the 
world,  met  the  Buddha  at  Mithila,  entered  the  Order 
and  in  course  of  time  attained  Arahatship.  Sundari 
heard  of  her  father’s  renouncing  the  world.  She 
sacrificed  all  her  wealth  and  pleasures  of  all  kinds. 
She  secured  her  mother’s  consent  to  leave  the  world. 
She  then  entered  the  Order  and  striving  hard  she 
attained  Arahatship  with  patisambhida  (Th.  Commy. 
228  foil). 
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Vimala  was  born  at  Vesali  as  the  daughter  of  a 
public  woman.  When  advanced  in 

Vimala.  years  she  was  moved  to  see  one 

day  the  Venerable  Mahamoggallana 
going  about  for  alms.  She  went  to  his  house  to 
entice  him.  Mahamoggallana  rebuked  her.  She  was 
ashamed  and  became  a  believer  and  lay  sister.  Some¬ 
time  after  she  entered  the  Order  and  very  soon 
attained  Arahatship.  (Th.  Commy.  76-77). 

Mittakalika  came  of  a  brahmin’s  family  at  the 
town  of  Kammassadamma  in  the 
Mittakalika.  kingdom  of  the  Kurus.  When  she 
grew  up  she  one  day  heard  the 
teaching  of  the  Great  Discourse  on  the  Mahasati- 
patthana  and  entered  the  Order  of  Sisters.  For  seven 
years  she  could  not  elevate  herself  intellectually. 
Later  on  she  won  Arahatship  together  with  the 
analytical  knowledge  (Th.  Commy.  pp.  89-90). 

Sakula  (Pakula)  was  born  in  a  brahmin  family  at 
Savatthi.  Seeing  the  Master  ac- 
Sakula  (Pakula.)  cepting  the  gift  of  the  Jeta  Grove, 

she  became  a  believer.  One  day 
she  heard  the  preaching  of  an  arahat  and  was  greatly 
convinced.  She  entered  the  Order,  strove  hard  for 
insight  and  soon  won  Arahatship.  She  was  given 
the  foremost  place  by  the  Master  among  the  bhikkhu- 
nls  possessing  divine  eyes.  (Th.  Commy.  pp.  91  foil, 
of.  Anguttara  N.  I.  25). 

Sonadinna,  a  female  devotee  living  at  Nalanda 
used  to  serve  the  bhikkhus  with  the 
Sonadinna.  four  requisites  and  used  to  observe 
the  precepts  and  the  uposatha  with 
perfect  regularity.  She  meditated  on  the  four  noble 
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truths  and  attained  Sotapatti.  (Yimanavatthu  Commy. 
115). 


Uposatha, 
Uposatha. 
noble  truths. 


a  female  devotee,  living  at  Saketa 
used  to  offer  four  requisites  to  the 
bhikkhus  and  meditated  on  the  four 
Thus  she  attained  Sotapatti.  (Vimana- 


vatthu  Commy.  p.  115). 


Aloma. 


Aloma,  a  poor  woman  living  at  Savatthl  in 
Benares,  not  finding  anything  to 
offer,  presented  some  rotten  cooked 
rice  without  salt  to  the  Buddha  who  accepted  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  good  deed,  she,  after  death, 
was  reborn  in  the  Tavatimsa  heaven.  (Viraanavatthu 
commentary,  p.  184). 


Mutta  came  of  a  rich  brahmin  family  of  Savatthl, 
when  she  was  20  years  old,  she  went 
Mutta.  to  Mahapajapatl  the  GotamI  and 

got  ordination  from  her.  She  prac¬ 
tised  Kammatthana  and  was  instructed  by  the  Buddha 
to  get  herself  free  from  all  bonds.  Afterwards  she 
became  an  Arahat.  (Th.  Commy.  8-9). 


Punna  was  the  daughter  of  a  leading  burgess 
of  Savatthl.  When  she  was  about 
Punna.  20  years  of  age,  she  heard  the  Great 

Pajapati  teach  the  doctrine  and  she 
renounced  the  world.  She  practised  insight  being 
encouraged  by  the  Master.  In  due  course  she 
attained  Arahatship.  (Th.  Commy.  9-10). 

Dantika  came  of  a  purohita’s  family  at  Kosala. 

When  she  came  of  age,  she  acquired 
Dantika.  faith  in  the  Buddha  in  the  Jetavana 
and  later  entered  the  Order  under 
Mahapajapatl  GotamI  at  Rajagaha.  While  staying  at 
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Rajagaha,  she  climbed  the  Vulture’s  peak  after  her 
meal  and  while  resting  she  developed  insight  and 
soon  obtained  Arahatship  with  analytical  knowledge. 
(Th.  Commy,  pp.  51-52). 

VaddhesT  was  the  nurse  of  Mahapajapatl  Gotaml 
when  her  mistress  renounced  the 
Vaddhesi.  world,  she  followed  her.  For 

twenty-five  years  she  was  haras¬ 
sed  by  the  lusts  of  the  senses  and  failed  to  acquire 
concentration  of  mind.  One  day  she  heard  Dhamma- 
dinna  preach  the  Norm.  She  then  began  to  practise 
meditation.  Very  soon  she  acquired  the  six  super¬ 
natural  powers.  (Th.  Commy.  75-76). 

Uttama  came  of  a  householder’s  family  at 
Bandhumati.  AVhen  she  grew  old, 

Uttama.  she  heard  Patacara  preach  and 

entered  the  Order.  When  Patacara 
gave  her  admonition,  she  was  established  in  insight 
and  very  soon  won  Arahatship.  (Th.  Commy.  pp. 
47-48).  Thirty  sisters  born  in  different  families  of 
different  places  heard  Patacara  preach  and  were  con¬ 
verted  by  her  and  entered  the  Order.  They  prac¬ 
tised  insight  and  in  course  of  time  they  won  Arahat¬ 
ship  with  patisambhida.  (Th.  Commy.  pp.  118-120). 

Uttara  came  of  a  certain  clansman’s  family  at 
Savatthl.  When  grown  up  she  heard 
Uttara.  Patacara  preach  the  Norm.  She 

became  a  believer,  entered  the  Order 
iind  became  an  Arahant.  (Th.  Commy.  pp.  161-162). 
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Uttarl  was  a  then  who  was  120  years  old.  She 
went  to  beg  for  alms.  Once  while 

Uttari.  for  alms  she  met  the  Buddha 

on  the  way  and  when  going  to  salute 
him,  she  fell  down.  The  Buddha  delivered  a  sermon 
to  her  and  she  having  obtained  the  first  stage  of 
sanctification  died.  (D.  C.  Yol.  III.  p.  110). 

Khujjuttara  was  the  maid-servant  of  Samavatl, 
queen  of  King  Udena  of  Kosambl. 

Khujjuttara.  Her  daily  duty  was  to  buy  flowers 
from  Sumana,  a  garland-maker  for 
eight  kahapanas.  Once  the  Buddha  together  with  the 
bhikkhusamgha  was  invited  to  take  meals  in  Sumana’s 
house.  Khajjuttara  waited  on  her  and  heard  the 
sermon  delivered  by  the  Buddha.  She  obtained 
Sotapattiphalam  after  hearing  the  sermon.  Informer 
days  she  used  to  steal  four  kahapanas  out  of  eight 
kahapanas  given  to  her  by  her  mistress  for  buying 
flowers.  After  having  obtained  Sotapattiphalam  she 
brought  flowers  to  the  value  of  eight  kahapanas.  She 
confessed  her  guilt  when  asked  why  she  brought  such 
a  large  quantity  of  flowers.  She  told  Samavatl  that 
she  had  acquired  knowledge  and  came  to  realise  that 
stealing  things  is  a  sin  committed  by  a  person  who 
listened  to  the  Buddha’s  sermon.  Samavatl  after 
listening  to  the  dhamma  repeated  by  her  obtained 
Sotapattiphalam.  She  was  well-versed  in  Tripitaka 
(D.  C.  I.,  pp.  208  ff). 

Dinna  was  an  upasika  of  the  Buddha.  She  was 
the  queen  of  the  King  Uggasena. 

Dinna.  A  king  promised  to  the  deity  of  a 

nigrodha  tree  that  he  would  worship 
the  deity  with  blood  of  one  hundred  kings  of  Jambudipa 
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if  he  sot  the  throne  after  his  father’s  death.  He  then 
defeated  all  the  kings  gradually  and  went  to  worship 
the  deity  but  the  deity  seeing  that  many  kings  would 
be  killed,  being  compassionate  to  them,  refused  his  wor¬ 
ship  on  the  ground  that  the  queen  of  King  Uggasena 
whom  he  defeated  was  not  brought.  The  king  had 
her  brought  and  she  preached  a  sermon  on  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  life-slaughter  in  their  presence.  The  deity 
approved  and  the  king  refrained  himself  from  life- 
slaughter,  and  released  the  defeated  and  captured 
kings  who  praised  Dinna  for  her  act.  It  was  due  to 
her  that  so  many  kings  were  saved.  (D.  C.  II.  pp. 
15  foil.) 

Sona  came,  of  a  clansman’s  family  at  Savatthi. 

In  course  of  time,  after  marriage, 
Sona.  she  became  the  mother  of  ten  sons 

and  was  known  as  Bahuputrika- 
The  Dhammapada  commentary  says  that  she  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters  (D.  C.  II,  pp.  276-278).  On 
her  husband’s  renouncing  the  world,  she  divided  all 
her  riches  equally  among  her  sons.  In  a  very  short  time 
her  sons  and  daughters-in-law  ceased  to  show  her 
respect.  She  then  entered  the  Order  of  the  bhikkhunls 
and  began  to  practise  insight  strenuously  in  her  old 
age.  The  Master  gave  her  suitable  instructions. 
Sona  bhikkhunl  then  attained  Arahatship.  (Th. 
Cornmy.  95).  She  occupied  the  foremost  place  among 
the  bhikkhunls  making  great  exertions  (Manoratha- 
puranl  218-219;  cf.  A.  N.  I.  25). 


Bhadda  Kundalakesa  came  of  the  family  of  a 
banker  at  Rajagaha.  When  grown 
up,  she  one  day  saw  Satthuka  the 
purohita’s  son  being  led  to  execu¬ 
tion  by  the  city  guard.  She  fell  in  love  with  him  at 
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first  sight.  She  resolved  to  die  if  she  did  not  get 
him.  Her  father  heard  of  this  and  got  Satthuka 
released  by  bribing  the  guard  heavily.  Satthuka  was 
brought  to  Bhadda  who  decked  in-  jewels  waited  upon 
him.  He  saw  her  jewels  and  coveted  them.  He  told 
Bhadda  to  get  ready  an  offering  to  be  given  to  the 
cliff  deity.  Bhadda  did  so.  She  adorned  herself 
with  all  her  jewels  and  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  precipice  with  an  offering.  On  reaching  the  top 
of  the  precipice,  Satthuka  told  her  to  put  off  all  her 
ornaments  which  he  had  come  there  to  take.  In 
vain  Bhadda  pleaded  that  she  herself  and  all  her 
ornaments  belonged  to  him.  Satthuka  did  not  take 
any  care  of  her  pleadings.  He  wanted  all  her  orna¬ 
ments.  Bhadda  then  prayed  for  an  embrace  with 
all  her  jewells  on.  Satthuka  granted  her  prayer. 
Bhadda  embraced  him  in  front  and  then  as  if  embrac¬ 
ing  him  from  the  back  pushed  him  over  the  precipice. 
Satthuka  died.  (Of.  Dhammapada  Commy.,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  217  foil).  Thereafter  Bhadda  did  not  come  home 
but  she  left  the  world  and  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Niganthas.  She  learnt  the  doctrine  of  the  Niganthas 
and  left  their  company.  Thereafter  she  found  no  one 
equal  to  debate  with  her.  She  set  up  the  branch  of  a 
Jambu  tree  on  a  heap  of  sand  at  the  gate  of  some 
village  or  town  with  the  declaration  that  any  body 
able  to  join  issue  with  her  in  debate  should  trample 
this  bough.  Sariputta  ordered  some  children  who 
were  near  the  bough,  to  trample  it.  The  children 
did  so  When  Bhadda  saw  the  bough  trampled,  she 
•challenged  Sariputta  to  a  debate  before  some  Sakyan 
recluses  as  witnesses.  But  she  was  defeated  and 
was  advised  to  go  to  the  Buddha  for  refuge.  She 
went  to  the  Buddha  who  discerned  the  maturity  of 
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her  knowledge.  Buddha  spoke  a  verse  and  she  attain¬ 
ed  Arahatship  with  analytical  knowledge.  (Th. 
Cominy.  pp.  99  foil).  Bkadda  was  assigned  a  chief 
place  among  the  bhikkhunls  possessing  ready  wit. 
(Manorathapuram ;  p.  375;  Cf.  Anguttara  Nikaya 
1.  25). 

Sam  a  came  of  a  rich  householder  at  Kosambl. 

She  was  moved  by  the  death  of 
Sama.  her  dear  friend,  the  lay  disciple 

Samavatl.  One  day  she  listened  to 
Elder  Ananda  preaching  and  acquired  insight.  On 
the  seventh  day  after  this  she  attained  Arahatship 
with  thorough  grasp  of  the  Dhamma  in  form  and 
meaning  (Th.  Commy.  44-45). 

Another  Sama  who  came  of  a  clansman’s  family 
at  Kosambl,  was  a  friend  of  Sama- 
Another  Sama.  vat!  whose  death  afflicted  her  so 

much  that  she  could  not  gain  self- 
control  for  25  years.  In  her  old  age  she  heard  a 
sermon  through  which  her  insight  expanded  and  she 
won  Arahatship  with  patisambhida  (analytical  know¬ 
ledge)  (Th.  Commy.  45-46). 

Ubbir!  came  of  the  family  of  a  rich  householder 
at  Savatthi.  She  was  very  beauti- 

Ubbiri.  ful  and  was  brought  to  the  palace 

by  the  king  of  Kosala.  A  few  years 
after  a  daughter  was  born  to  her.  This  daughter  was 
named  Jiva.  The  king  saw  the  child  and  was  very 
much  pleased.  He  then  had  Ubbirl  anointed  as 
queen.  After  a  few  years  Jiva  died.  The  mother 
used  to  go  to  the  cemetery  and  shed  tears.  Questioned 
by  the  Exalted  One  as  to  why  she  was  weeping,  she 
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said  that  she  was  shedding  tears  for  her  deceased 
daughter.  She  was  questioned  by  the  Exalted  One 
as  to  for  which  of  the  84,000  daughters  she  was 
weeping.  She  then  spent  a  little  thought  and  in¬ 
telligence  over  the  Norm  thus  taught  by  the  Buddha. 
She  was  established  in  insight  and  in  due  course 
she  won  Arahatship  by  virtue  of  great  merits. 
(Therigatha  Commy.  53-54). 

Kisagotami  came  of  a  poor  family  at  Savatthl. 

She  was  married  to  a  rich  banker’s 
Kisagotami.  son  who  had  40  kotis  of  wealth. 

(D.  C.  II.  pp.  270-275).  Bodhisattva 
was  her  maternal  uncle’s  son.  One  day  while  the 
Bodhisattva  was  returning  home  after  receiving  the 
news  of  Rahula’s  birth,  he  was  seen  by  Kisagotami 
from  her  palace.  Buddha’s  beauty  pleased  Kisagotami 
so  much  that  she  uttered  a  stanza,  the  purport  of 
which  is,  “the  mother  who  has'  such  a  child  and 
the  father  who  has  such  a  son  and  the  wife  who 
has  such  a  husband  are  surely  happy  (nibbuta)  but 
the  Bodhisattva  took  the  word  nibbuta  in  the  sense 
of  nibbanam.”  The  Bodhisattva  presented  her  with 
a  pearl  necklace  for  making  him  hear  such  an  aus¬ 
picious  and  sacred  word.  (D.  C.  Vol.  I  p.  85 ;  Cf, 
Atthasalinl,  p.  34).  On  the  death  of  her  only  child 
she  went  to  the  Buddha  with  the  dead  body  and 
requested  him  to  bring  the  dead  to  life.  Buddha 
asked  her  to  bring  a  little  mustard  seed  from  a  house 
where  not  a  man  died.  Kisagotami  turned  from  house 
to  house  but  she  came  back  to  Buddha  quite  un¬ 
successful.  The  Buddha  delivered  a  sermon  which 
led  her  to  become  a  bhikkhunl.  Her  insight  grew 
within  a  short  time  and  she  attained  Arahatship. 
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(Therlgatha  commy.  174).  Then  the  Master  assigned 
her  the  foremost  place  among  the  bhikkhunis  who 
used  very  rough  and  simple  robe  (A  N.  I.  p.  25;  cf. 
Manorathapurani,  p.  380).  Once  Kisagotami  went 
to  Andhavana  to  meditate.  Mara  came  to  her  and 
told  her  “  You  have  killed  your  sons  and  now  you 
are  crying  here.  Why  are  you  not  searching  for 
another  man?’’  Kisagotami  replied,  “I  have  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  my  sons  and  my  husbands  and  I 
have  no  sorrow.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  my  at¬ 
tachment  is  destroyed  and  ignorance  is  dispelled. 
Killing  the  army  of  death  I  live  sinless.”  Mara 
then  left  her  (S.  N.  I.  pp,  129-130).  Once  Kisagotami 
was  coming  through  the  sky  to  worship  the  Buddha 
while  Sakka  with  his  retinue  was  seated  before  the 
Buddha.  She  did  not  come  to  the  Buddha  but 
worshipped  him  from  the  sky  and  went  away.  Being 
questioned  by  Sakka,  the  Buddha  answered  that  she 
was  his  daughter,  Kisagotami  who  was  foremost 
among  the  bhikkhunis  who  used  very  rough  and 
simple  robes.  (D.  C.  IY.  156-157). 

Patacara  came  of  a  banker’s  family  at  Savatthi. 

In  her  youth  she  formed  an  inti- 

Patacara.  macy  with  a  servant  of  her  house. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  her  marriage 
with  another  youth  of  equal  rank  she  eloped  with  her 
lover  and  dwelt  in  a  hamlet.  There  she  used  to 
perform  household  duties  and  her  lover  used  to  bring 
wood  from  forest  and  work  in  the  field  belonging  to 
others.  Shortly  afterwards  Patacara  gave  birth  to  a 
child  but  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  second  child, 
a  storm  arose.  Her  husband  went  to  forest  to  cut 
grass  and  sticks.  While  he  cut  a  stake  from  a  tree 
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standing  in  an  ant-hill,  a  snake  came  from  the  ant-hill 
and  bit  him.  He  fell  there  and  died.  The  next  morning 
Patacara  went  to  the  forest  with  her  two  children  and 
found  her  husband  dead.  She  lamented  and  left  the 
place.  On  her  way  to  her  father’s  house  there  was  a 
river  the  water  of  which  was  knee-deep.  She  lost  her 
children  while  crossing  the  river.  With  tears  of  grief 
she  came  to  Savatthi  and  learnt  that  her  parents  and 
brother  had  perished  under  the  debris  of  the  fallen 
house.  She  turned  mad.  Since  then  she  did  not 
wear  cloth  and  was  therefore  known  as  Patacara. 
One  day  the  Exalted  One  saw  her  in  that  plight  and 
said,  “  Sister !  Recover  your  shamelessness.”  She 
regained  her  conscience  and  the  Lord  taught  her  that 
sons,  parents  and  kinsfolk  were  no  shelter  and  asked 
her  to  discern  this  truth  in  order  to  quickly  make 
clear  the  way  to  Nibbana.  Then  she  was  established 
in  the  sotapattiphalam.  The  Buddha  gave  her  suit¬ 
able  instructions.  She  attained  Arahatship  with 
analytical  knowledge.  (Th.  Commy.  p.  108  foil ; 
Manorathapurani,  pp.  356-360;  cf.  A.  N.  I.  25).  There¬ 
after  she  preached  the  Buddha’s  dhamma  and  con¬ 
verted  many  afflicted  women  into  Buddhist  faith. 
The  Therlgatha  Commy.  says  that  Patacara  had 
five  hundred  female  disciples  who  came  of  different 
families  of  different  places.  They  were  married,  bore 
children  and  lived  domestic  lives.  Overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  children  they  went  to 
Patacara  who  asked  them  not  to  weep  when  the 
manner  of  birth  and  death  was  unknown  to  them. 
They  were  greatly  moved  by  Patacara’s  teachings 
and  renounced  the  world  under  her.  They  per¬ 
formed  exercises  for  insight  and  soon  became  esta¬ 
blished  in  Arahatship  with  patisambhida.  (Th. 
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commy.  pp.  122-123;  Cf.  Dhammapada  Commentary, 
II,  p.  260  foil). 

Vasitthi  came  of  a  clansman’s  family  at  Vaisall. 

Her  parents  gave  her  in  marriage 

Vasitthi.  to  a  clansman’s  son  of  equal  position. 

She  had  a  son.  When  the  child 
was  able  to  run  about  he  died.  Vasitthi  was  mad 
with  grief.  She  came  to  Mithila  and  there  she  saw 
the  Exalted  One,  self-controlled  and  self-contained. 
At  the  sight  of  the  Buddha  she  got  back  her  normal 
mind  from  the  frenzy  that  had  caught  hold  of  her. 
The  master  taught  her  the  outlines  of  the  Norm. 
Performing  all  proper  duties,  she  acquired  insight 
and  struggling  with  the  help  of  full  knowledge,  she 
soon  attained  Arahatship  together  with  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  Norm  in  form  and  spirit.  (Th.  commy. 
124-125). 

Dhammadinna  came  of  a  clansman’s  family  at 
Rajagaha  and  became  the  wife  of  a 
Dhammadinna.  setthi  named  Visakha.  One  day  her 
husband  heard  the  master  teaching 
and  after  hearing  it  he  did  not  speak  nor  touch  her 
as  he  used  to  do  before,  and  renounced  the  worldly 
life.  Dhammadinna  too  became  a  bhikkhuni  and 
took  up  her  residence  in  a  village.  One  of  the  great 
merits  acquired  by  her  in  her  previous  births  was 
her  subjugation  of  the  complexities  of  thought,  word 
and  deed.  By  virtue  of  this  merit,  she  soon  attained 
Arahatship  together  with  thorough  mastery  of  the 
form  and  meaning  of  the  Dhamma.  Then  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Rajagaha  and  was  questioned  by  her 
husband  on  the  Khandhas  and  the  like.  She  ans¬ 
wered  these  questions  so  correctly  that  she  was 
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praised  by  the  Buddha  and  was  ranked  as  the  fore¬ 
most  among  the  Sisters  who  could  preach  (Th. 
commy.  15 ;  Cf.  ManorathapuranI,  pp.  360-363 ; 
Anguttara  N.  I.  25). 

Dhamma  came  of  a  respectable  family  at  SavatthI, 
given  in  marriage  to  a  suitable 

Dhamma.  husband,  she  became  converted. 

On  her  husband’s  death,  she  en¬ 
tered  the  Order.  In  due  course  she  won  Arakat- 
ship  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Norm  in  form 
and  meaning.  (Th.  commy.  p.  23). 

Mettika  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  brahmin  of 
Rajagaha.  She  climbed  a  hill  and 

Mettika.  lived  like  a  recluse.  She  acquired 
insight  and  within  a  short  time  won 
Arahatship.  (Th.  Commy.  p.  35). 

Abhaya  came  of  a  respectable  family  at  Ujjain. 

She  was  a  friend  of  Abhayamata. 

Abhaya.  She  followed  her  in  renouncing  the 

world,  and  entered  the  Order.  In 
course  of  time  she  attained  Arahatship  at  Rajagaha 
(Th.  Commy.  41-43). 

Soma  was  born  at  Rajagaha  as  the  daughter  of 
the  purohita  of  King  Bimbisara. 

Soma.  When  advanced  in  years  she  became 

a  lay  disciple.  Afterwards  she  en¬ 
tered  the  Order  of  the  bhikkhunls.  She  performed 
exercises  of  insight  and  within  a  short  time  won 
Arahatship.  Mara  tried  in  vain  to  deviate  her  from 
this  path.  From  the  Samyutta  Nikaya  we  learn  that 
Mara  came  to  her  and  told  her,  “  what  is  to  be  obtained 
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by  the  rishis,  you  are  with  slight  wisdom  trying  to 
hare  it.  That  which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained  by 
Great  sages,  you  being  a  silly  woman,  want  to  have 
it.”  She  replied,  “  If  my  mind  is  steadfast,  I  must 
acquire  it,  my  womanly  nature  will  not  prevent  me- 
from  acquiring  it.”  Mara  then  left  her.  (Th.  commy. 
66-67 ;  cf.  S.  N.  I.  p.  129). 

Bhadda  KapilanI  came  of  a  brahmin  family  of  the 
Kosiya  clan  at  Sagala.  She  was 
Bhadda  Kapilani.  married  to  a  young  noble  Pippali  at 

the  village  of  Mahatittha.  When 
her  husband  renounced  the  world  she  made  over  her 
wealth  to  her  kinsfolk.  She  then  left  the  world  and 
dwelt  five  years  in  the  hermitage  of  the  heretics* 
Thereafter  she  was  ordained  by  Mahapajapati  GotamL 
Establishing  insight  she  won  Arahantship,  By  the 
Master  she  was  ranked  first  among  the  bhikkhunls 
who  could  remember  previous  births.  (Th.  commy. 
67  foil;  Cf.  Manorathapurani,  p.  375;  cf.  Anguttara 
N.I.  25). 

Besides  the  women  who  embraced  homeless  life 
and  became  bhikkhunls  and  therls,  there  were  others 
who  were  staunch  believers  in  tbe  Buddha’s  Dhamma. 
These  women  used  to  lead  domestic  life  offering 
charities  in  the  shape  of  coin  and  kind  to  theras, 
bhikkhus  and  bhikkhunls  in  the  expectation  of  a 
happier  rebirth  or  to  the  benefit  of  departed  relations. 
The  incidents  in  the  life  of  some  of  these  women  ar© 
recorded  in  the  Buddhist  literature  and  would  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  mention  them  below : — 

Uttara,  daughter  of  Nandaka,  Commander-in- 
chief  of  Pingala,  King  of  Surattha,  was  a  believer  in 
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the  Buddha.  She  used  to  offer  to  a  saintly  thera  cold 
and  perfumed  drink  as  well  as  excellent  cake  and 
sweets  to  the  benefit  of  her  departed  father  (Paramat- 
thadlpani  on  the  Petavatthu,  pp.  244-257). 

A  pious  woman  built  a  very  beautiful  house  for 
the  bhikkhusamgha  and  invited  the  Buddha  together 
with  the  Bhikkhus.  After  feeding  them  there  she 
offered  the  house  to  the  Samgha  (P.  D.  on  the  Peta¬ 
vatthu,  186-191). 

A  girl  of  Savatthi  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
Buddha.  Once  she  welcomed  a  bhikkhu  and  offered 
him  a  seat.  In  consequence  of  this  meritorious  deed 
she  was  reborn  in  a  golden  vimana  (Vimana.  Commy. 
pp.  5-6). 

A  woman  of  Savatthi  most  gladly  offered  a  seat 
covered  with  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  to  a  thera  who 
came  to  her  house.  After  death  she  was  reborn 
in  a  vimana  made  up  of  Veluriya  (lapis  lazuli) 
(Vimanavatthu  commentary,  pp.  26-27). 

A  woman  of  Rajagaha  gladly  welcomed  an  arahat 
and  offered  him  a  pitha  (tool)  which  the  thera  took 
with  him  and  presented  to  the  Samgha.  The  woman 
after  death  was  born  in  the  golden  mansion  of  the 
Tavatimsa  heaven  (Ibid,  pp  27-28). 

A  daughter  of  a  family  of  Rajagaha  saw  King 
Bimbisara  coming  out  of  his  palace  with  a  large 
retinue  and  a  display  of  royal  splendour.  She  thought 
within  her  mind  and  enquired  what  merit  had  quali¬ 
fied  the  king  for  the  acquisition  of  so  much  wealth 
and  power.  She  learnt  from  the  learned  that  it  was 
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charity  only.  She  invited  Sariputta,  made  him  sit 
on  the  decorated  seat  and  offered  him  the  food 
already  prepared  for  him.  She  presented  the  thera 
with  new  clothes  and  couch,  In  consequence  of  this 
meritorious  deed  she  was  reborn  in  the  golden 
mansion  in  the  Tavatimsa  Heaven  (Vimanavatthu 
commy.  p.  31  foil). 

A  certain  woman  noticed  a  tired  and  thirsty 
thera,  invited  him  to  her  house,  offered  him  a  seat 
and  brought  him  water  to  wash  his  legs  with, 
and  also  oil  to  rub  them  with.  Shortly  afterwards 
she  brought  a  well-scented  cold  drink  for  him.  In 
consequence  of  this  meritorious  deed  she  after  death, 
was  reborn  in  the  Tavatimsa  heaven  (Ibid,  p  44). 

Lakhuma  lived  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Benares. 
She  used  to  offer  a  spoonful  of  rice  to  the  bhikkhus 
when  they  entered  the  town  by  that  gate.  Thus  she 
acquired  the  habit  of  offering  charity.  In  the  asana- 
sala  (rest  house)  she  used  to  prepare  seats  and 
supply  water  to  the  bhikkhus.  She  was  established 
in  Sotaoatti.  After  death  she  was  reborn  in  the 
Tavatimsa  heaven  (Vimanavatthu  commy.  pp.  97-98). 

A  daughter  of  a  certain  upasaka  of  Rajagaha  was 
very  much  devoted  to  Mahamoggallana.  One  day 
she  welcomed  the  Thera,  offered  him  a  seat,  wor¬ 
shipped  him  with  a  garland  of  sumana  flowers  and 
gave  him  sweets,  etc.  On  her  death,  she  was  born 
in  the  Tavatimsa  heaven  (V.  C.  178-179). 

Mallika  was  the  daughter  of  a  brahmin  steward 
of  the  Sakya  Mahanaman.  On  her  father’s  death  she 
was  taken  by  Mahanaman  to  his  house.  She  was  at 
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first  named  Tchandra.  She  made  a  wreath  which 
satisfied  Mahanaman  so  much  that  he  changed  her 
name  to  Mallika.  One  day  Mallika  went  to  the 
garden  with  her  food  and  just  then  the  Blessed  One 
passed  that  way  collecting  alms.  Mallika  thought  of 
offering  her  food  to  Buddha  and  the  latter  knowing 
her  thought  held  out  his  bowl.  She  put  her  offering 
in  it  and  wished  at  the  same  time  that  some  day  she 
might  be  free  from  slavery  or  poverty.  One  day 
Pasenadi  carried  away  by  the  horse  in  the  heat  of  the 
chase  came  to  Mahanaman’s  garden.  There  he  saw 
Mallika.  Requested  by  the  king,  Mallika  rubbed  his 
feet  with  a  towel.  As  soon  as  she  did  so  the  king  fell 
asleep,  when  he  awoke  he  found  out  who  she  was, 
went  to  Mahanaman  and  married  her.  She  was  then 
taken  to  Sravasti  and  in  course  of  time  she  brought 
forth  a  son  named  Virudhaka  (Rockhill,  Life  of  the 
Buddha,  pp.  75-77)  and  also  a  daughter.  (S.  N.,  I., 
p.  86).  This  story  is  but  a  Tibetan  version  of  the 
story  of  Pasenadi  and  Vasabhakhattiya. 

Again  we  read  that  Mallikadevi  went  to  the 
Buddha  and  asked  him  thus,  “  What  is  the  cause  of 
a  woman’s  getting  an  ugly  appearance,  bad  habit, 
wretched  state,  and  poverty  in  this  world  ?  What  is  the 
cause  of  a  woman  who  is  of  this  nature  becoming 
very  rich  and  influential  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  a 
woman  who  is  of  good  appearance  and  lovely  be¬ 
coming  poor  and  uninfluential  and  vice  versa.”  The 
Buddha  answered,  a  The  woman  who  is  very  hot 
tempered  and  who  gets  angry  for  slight  reason 
becomes  poor  and  ugly  if  she  does  not  offer  any 
charity  to  the  samanas  or  brahmanas,  but  if  she  offers 
charity  to  the  samanas  or  brahmanas,  she  becomes 
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rich  and  influential  although  she  is  hot  tempered.” 
The  Buddha  further  said  thus,  “A  woman  who  is 
not  hot  tempered  and  does  not  become  angry  for 
slight  reason  becomes  poor  and  uninfluential  if  she 
does  not  offer  any  charity  to  the  samanas  or  brah- 
manas.”  Mallika  admitted  that  on  account  of  her 
hot  temper  and  pevish  nature  she  got  ugly  appearance 
but  on  account  of  her  previous  charities  she  became 
a  queen.  She  further  said  that  she  would  treat 
properly  the  daughters  of  the  Ksatriyas,  the  Brahmanas 
and  other  householders  who  were  subordinate  to  her. 
She  became  a  devotee  of  the  Buddha  being  very 
pleased  with  him.  (Anguttara  Nikaya,  II.  pp.  202-205). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  once  Mallika  was  asked  by 
Pasenadi  whether  she  had  anybody  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  soul.  She  replied  in  the  negative.  Pasenadi 
was  asked  the  same  question  by  his  wife  and  he  too 
answered  it  in  the  negative.  He  then  went  to 
Buddha  and  related  the  matter  to  him.  The  Buddha 
said  that  they  were  right  in  holding  that  there  was 
nothing  more  favourite  than  one’s  own  soul.  (Udana> 
p.  47 ;  cf.  also  S.  N.  I.  p.  75). 

Once  Pasenadi  invited  Buddha  to  teach  dhamma 
to  queens  Mallika  and  Vasabhakhattiya  as  they  were 
desirous  of  learning  it.  Buddha  asked  the  king  to 
engage  Ananda  for  the  purpose  as  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  go  every  day.  MallikadevI  learnt  it 
thoroughly  and  Vasabhakhattiya  was  not  so  mindful 
of  learning  dhamma.  (D.  C.  I.  382).  It  was  Mallika 
who  saved  the  life  of  many  living  beings  who  were 
brought  for  sacrifice  to  save  Pasenadi  from  evil  effect 
of  hearing  four  horrible  sounds  at  midnight  by  in- 
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ducing  him  to  go  to  the  Buddha  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  from  him.  (D.  C.,  Yol.  II.  pp.  7-8).  After  her 
death  Mallikadevi  had  to  suffer  in  the  Avici  hell 
because  she  deceived  her  husband  by  telling  a  lie 
about  her  misconduct.  (D.  C.  III.  119  foil). 

Mallikadevi  made  the  following  arrangements  on 
the  occasion  of  Pasenadi’s  offering  unique  gift  to  the 
Buddha  and  the  Bhikkhus. 

(1)  She  made  a  canopy  with  sala  wooden  parts 
under  which  500  bhikkhus  could  sit  within  the  parts 
and  500  outside  them. 

(2)  500  white  umbrellas  were  raised  by  500 
elephants  standing  at  the  back  of  500  bhikkhus. 

(3)  Golden  boats  were  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  pandal  and  each  Khattiya  daughter  threw  scents 
standing  in  the  midst  of  two  bhikkhus. 

(4)  Each  Khattiya  princess  was  found  standing 
in  the  midst  of  two  bhikkhus. 

(5)  Golden  boats  were  filled  with  scents  and 
perfumes.  (D.  C.,  III.,  pp.  184  foil). 

The  daughter  of  queen  Mallika  was  also  named 
Mallika.  She  was  the  wife  of  General  Bandhula. 
She  was  childless  for  a  long  time,  Bandhula  sent  her 
to  her  father’s  house.  On  the  way  she  went  to  the 
Jetavana  to  salute  the  Buddha  who  was  informed  by 
her  that  her  husband  was  sending  her  home  as  she 
was  childless.  The  Buddha  asked  her  to  go  to  her 
husband’s  house.  Bandhula  was  informed  of  this  fact 
and  thought  that  the  Buddha  must  have  got  the  idea 
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that  she  would  be  pregnant.  The  sign  of  pregnancy 
was  visible  in  her  and  she  desired  to  drink  water  and 
bathe  in  the  well-guarded  tank  of  the  Licchavis. 
Bandhula  with  his  wife  attacked  the  tank  and  made 
his  wife  bathe  and  drink  water  of  the  tank.  (D.  C.,  I., 
pp.  349-351).  Mallika,  wife  of  Bandhula  and  daughter 
of  a  Malla  king  of  Kusinara,  offered  worship  to  the 
relics  of  the  Buddha  with  a  plenty  of  perfumes  and 
garlands  and  also  an  ornamant  named  Mahalata 
which  was  very  valuable.  In  consequence  of  this, 
she,  after  death,  was  reborn  in  the  Tavatimsa  heaven 
where  she  was  bedecked  in  all  yellow.  (V.  C.  165). 

Vajira  was  a  bhikkhuni  who  was  tempted  by  Mara 
when  she  went  to  Andhavana  to  meditate.  Mara  came 
to  her  and  asked  her,  “ who  has  created  the  being? 
wherefrom  it  has  come  and  whereto  will  it  go  ?  ”  She 
said,  “  The  aggregation  of  five  khandhas  constitute 
the  sattas.”  Mara  then  left  her.  (Samyutta  Nikaya 
I.  pp.  134-135). 

Cira  bhikkhuni  was  given  a  robe  by  an  upasaka  of 
the  Buddha.  This  message  was  declared  by  a  Yakkha 
in  the  streets  of  Rajagaha  saying  that  a  giver  by  giving 
a  robe  to  Cira  who  was  free  from  fetters,  could 
acquire  much  merit.  (Samyutta  Nikaya,  I.  p.  213). 

Many  bhikkhunls  went  to  Mahakassapa  and 
received  religious  instructions  from  him.  Of  them 
a  bhikkhuni  named  Thullatissa  abused  Mahakassapa’s 
teachings  in  Ananda’s  presence.  This  fact  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Ananda  who  remarked  that 
it  was  beyond  her  power  to  appreciate  Mahakassapa’s 
attainments.  Thullatissa  had  to  renounce  the  Order 
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on  account  of  her  having  abused  all  the  Arahate. 
(Samyutta  Nikaya,  II.  pp.  215  foil.). 

Uttara  and  her  husband  were  serving  a  setthi  at 
Rajagaha.  Once  the  setthi  went  to  attend  a  famous 
ceremony  and  Uttara  with  her  husband  was  at  home. 
The  husband  of  Uttara  went  to  cultivate  in  the 
morning.  Uttara  was  going  with  cooked  food  to  her 
husband  in  field.  On  the  way  she  met  Sariputta  who 
just  rose  up  from  nirodhasamapatti  and  offered  the 
food  to  him  with  the  result  that  she  became  the 
richest  lady  at  Rajagaha  and  her  husband  became  a 
setthi  named  Mahadhanasetthi.  (D.  C.  III.  pp. 
302  foil). 

Punna  was  the  maid-servant  of  a  banker  of 
Savatthi.  Once  she  was  asked  to  husk  a  large 
quantity  of  paddy.  While  engaged  in  husking  the 
paddy  at  night,  she  went  outside  the  house  to  take 
rest.  At  this  time  Dabba,  a  mallian,  was  in  charge  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  sleeping  accommodation 
of  the  bhikkhus  who  were  guests.  Punna  with  some 
cakes  went  out  to  enquire  of  the  cause  of  their  move¬ 
ments  with  lights  at  night.  The  Buddha  went  out 
for  alms  on  the  way  in  which  Punna  was.  She  offered 
all  the  cakes  to  the  Buddha  without  keeping  anything 
for  her.  The  Buddha  accepted  them.  Punna  was 
thinking  whether  Buddha  would  partake  of  her  food. 
The  Buddha  did  partake  of  it  in  her  house.  The 
effect  of  this  offer  was  that  Punna  obtained  sota- 
pattiphalam  at  the  place  where  the  offer  was  made. 
(D.  C.,  IIP,  pp.  321  ff). 

RohinI  was  Anuruddha’s  sister.  She  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  white  leprosy.  She  did  not  go  to  her  brother 
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as  she  was  suffering.  Anuruddha  sent  for  her  and 
asked  her  to  build  a  rest-house  for  bhikkhus  to  get  rid 
of  her  sin.  She  kept  the  rest-house  clean  even  when 
it  was  under  construction  and  she  did  with  great 
devotion  for  a  long  time.  She  became  free  from  her 
disease  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Buddha  went  to 
Kapilavatthu  and  sent  for  Rohinl.  The  Buddha  told 
her  that  she  was  the  queen  of  the  king  of  Benares  in 
her  former  birth.  The  king  was  enamoured  of  the 
heauty  of  a  dancing  girl.  The  queen  knowing  this 
was  jealous  of  the  girl  and  to  punish  her  she  put 
something  in  her  cloth  and  bathing  water  which 
produced  terrible  itching  all  over  her  body.  On 
account  of  this  sin,  she  got  this  disease.  She  obtained 
sotapattiphalam  and  the  colour  of  her  body  was 
golden.  (D.  C.  III.  pp.  295  foil). 

A  cultivator’s  daughter  was  in  charge  of  the 
paddy  field.  She  was  frying  paddy  in  the  field. 
At  that  time  Mahakassapa  was  engaged  in  medi¬ 
tation  for  a  week  in  the  Pipphali  cave.  Rising 
up  from  meditation  he  went  to  the  girl  for  alms.  She 
with  a  delightful  mind  offered  fried  grains  to  him 
which  he  accepted.  The  girl  while  returning  to  the 
spot  where  she  was  frying,  was  smitten  by  a  poison¬ 
ous  snake  and  she  died  instantly.  She  after  death 
was  reborn  in  the  golden  mansion  of  the  Tavatimsa 
heaven  on  account  of  this  meritorious  deed  and  she 
was  named  there  as  Lajadevadhita  who  came  from 
heaven  to  get  more  merit  by  serving  Mahakassapa. 
She  used  to  cleanse  his  monastery  and  keep  water 
ready  for  his  use.  After  two  days  since,  she  was 
forbidden  to  serve  him  any  more  as  she  was  found 
out  to  be  a  devi.  She  lamented  much  for  not  being 
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able  to  serve  him.  The  Buddha  came  to  know  of 
it  and  preached  a  sermon  to  her  with  the  result  that 
she  obtained  sotapattiphalam.  (D.  C.,  III.,  pp.  6-9). 

Mother  of  Kumarakassapa  became  pregnant 
before  she  renounced  the  worldly  life  but  she  did  not 
know  it.  After  she  became  a  bhikkhunl  it  was 
known  that  she  had  become  pregnant.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Buddha  who  asked  Upali  to 
enquire  into  the  matter.  Upali  referred  to  Pasenadi, 
Anathapindika  and  Visakha.  Visakha  was  afterwards 
solely  entrusted  to  decide  the  matter.  She  decided 
the  matter  by  finding  that  she  was  pregnant  before 
her  renouncing  the  world.  (D.  C.,  III.,  144  ff). 

Suppavasa  Koliyadhita  was  pregnant  for  7  years 
but  she  did  not  give  birth  to  any  child.  After  seven 
years,  labour  pain  arose  and  she  suffered  for  seven  days 
terribly  but  no  child  was  born.  She  requested  her 
husband  to  go  to  the  Buddha  and  to  salute  him  on 
her  behalf  reporting  the  matter  to  him.  Her  husband 
went  to  the  Buddha  and  informed  him.  The  Buddha 
desired  that  Suppavasa  should  give  birth  to  a  son 
without  any  pain  and  disease,  while  the  Buddha 
was  expressing  this  desire,  a  son  was  born.  Her 
husband  was  sent  again  to  invite  the  Buddha  in  her 
house  for  seven  days.  The  Buddha  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation.  The  Master  took  his  meal  there  for  7  days 
and  converted  both  of  them.  (Udana,  pp.  15-17;  cf. 
D.  C.  IV.  192-193).  Suppavasa  used  to  give  alms 
daily  to  five  hundred  bhikkhus.  (Dhammapada 
Commentary.  I.  339).  She  became  the  foremost  of  the 
Upasikas  offering  the  best  food  to  the  Buddha.  Buddha 
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told  her  the  good  effect  of  offering  food  and  he  further 
says  that  an  offerer  by  offering  rice  offers  the  lease  of 
life,  beauty,  happiness  and  strength.  The  offerer  in 
return  obtains  celestial  life,  celestial  beauty,  happiness 
and  strength.  (Ahguttara  Nikaya,  II.,  pp.  62-63). 

There  was  a  bhikkhunl  named  Jatilagahiya  who 
went  to  Ananda  at  Suketa  and  asked  him  about  the 
effect  of  samadhi  in  which  mind  is  fixed  and  un¬ 
shakable.  Ananda  replied,  “  The  effect  of  that  samadhi 
is  the  attainment  of  saintship.  (A.  N.  IV.  427-428) 

Another  bhikkhunl  of  some  repute  was  Nakula- 
mata  who  told  her  husband  who  was  ill  and  ready  to 
die  being  free  from  anxiety  that  she  knew  spinning  and 
weaving  and  management  of  household  affairs  and 
children.  She  also  told  her  husband  that  she  would 
never  marry  after  his  death  as  both  of  them  lived 
the  life  of  a  recluse  for  16  years  and  that  after  his 
death  she  would  meet  the  Buddha  and  the  Bhikkhu- 
samgha.  She  also  promised  to  observe  the  precepts. 
She  also  told  her  husband  that  she  was  one  of 
upasikas  who  fully  observed  the  precepts,  controlled 
mind,  had  strong  faith  in  the  Buddha,  Dhamma  and 
Samgha  and  who  became  fearless  and  not  dependent 
on  others  except  the  Buddha  for  support,  (A.  N.,  III. 
295  foil). 

Bojjha  was  a  devotee.  She  approached  the 
Buddha  who  preached  to  her  the  reward  of  observing 
the  sila  and  the  uposatha  and  told  her  thus,  “  Happi¬ 
ness  obtained  by  observing  uposatha  is  sixteen  times 
greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  sixteen  countries. 
(A.  N.  IV.,  259-260). 
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Velukantaki  Nandamata  was  a  devotee  of  the 
Buddha.  She  gave  offerings  to  Sariputtta  and 
Moggallana.  Referring  to  this  the  Buddha  said,  “A 
giver  must  be  pleased  before  he  gives  dana,  his  mind 
must  be  pleased  while  giving  dana  and  after  giving 
dana.  The  receiver  of  the  offering  must  be  free  from 
raga,  dosa  and  moha.  The  consequence  of  such  a  gift 
is  immeasurable”.  Nandamata  gave  such  a  gift  to 
Sariputta  and  Moggallana  and  she  obtained  immeasur¬ 
able  consequence  of  the  gift.  (A.  N.  III.  3B6-337). 

There  was  another  bhikkhuni  named  Nandamata 
who  was  once  repeating  the  Parayana  Sutta  of  the 
Sutta  Nipata  in  a  sweet  voice.  King  Vessavana  was 
going  from  north  to  south  and  he  waited  there  till 
Nandamata  finished  her  repetition  and  he  praised  her 
much.  Nandamata  told  Vessavana  that  let  the  merit 
acquired  by  this  act  be  beneficial  to  him.  Vessavana 
gladly  accepted  it  and  told  her  that  the  merit  which 
would  be  acquired  by  her  through  the  gift  made  to 
Sariputta  and  Moggallana  would  prove  beneficial  to 
him.  (A.  N.  IV.  p.  63  foil.). 

Migasala  was  an  Upasika  who  went  to  Ananda 
and  told  him,  “  According  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Buddha,  a  brahmacari  and  an  abrahmacarl  go  to  the 
same  place  after  death  and  enjoy  the  same  amount  of 
happiness.  Ananda  went  to  the  Buddha  to  have  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  Buddha  said  that  the 
upasika  was  ignorant  and  uneducated  and  therefore 
she  could  not  realise  it  properly.  The  Buddha 
further  said,  “  Even  a  householder  may  acquire  the 
same  amount  of  merit  as  acquired  by  a  brahmacari 
who  does  not  fulfill  his  duties  properly.  (A.  N.  III. 
347  folk). 
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Dinna,  a  bhikkhunl,  was  asked  by  her  husband 
to  explain  Sakkayaditthi,  Sakkayanirodha,  ariyattha- 
nikamaggo,  Samkhara,  nirodha-samapatti,  manner  of 
rising  up  from  nirodha-samapatti  and  Vedana. 
Dhammadinna  gave  satisfactory  answers  to  all  the 
questions.  She  said,  “  Five  upadana khandhas  consti¬ 
tute  sakkaya.  Tanha  means  Sakkaya  samudayo. 
Destruction  of  Tanha  means  Sakkaya  nirodha.  The 
noble  eight-fold  path  is  the  means  of  attaining 
Sakkayanirodha.  Ignorant  people  take  the  five 
upadana  Khandhas  jointly  and  separately  as  atta 
(soul),  the  noble  disciples  do  not  take  them  in  this 
sense.  Those  who  obtain  nirodha  samapatti  are 
stopped  one  after  another.  The  three  kinds  of  Vedana 
are  sukha,  dukkha  and  adukkhamasukha  (M.  N.  I. 
299  foil.). 

There  was  an  upasika  named  Sujata  who  destroy¬ 
ed  three  samyojanas  and  obtained  sotapatti.  (S.  N. 
V.  p.  356), 

Nanda  was  a  bhikkhunl  who  was  a  sister  of  the 
king  Kosala.  While  going  through  the  sky  at  night 
she  instructed  Kalasoka  and  the  bhikkhusahagha  to 
purify  bhikkhusamgha  by  driving  out  bad  bhikkhus 
and  protecting  good  bhikkhus.  (Sasanavamsa  p.  6). 

Samavati  was  the  queen  of  King  Udena  of 
kosambl.  The  harem  containing  Samavati  with  500 
female  attendants  was  burnt  while  Udena  was  in  the 
royal  garden.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Buddha 
who  said,  “  Each  upasika  had  gone  according  to  her 
kamma,  some  have  become  sotapanna,  sakadagami, 
anagaml  and  so  forth  (Udana,  p.  79). 

Lilavatl  was  the  chief  queen  of  Parakkamavahu 
of  Lanka.  She  was  very  intelligent.  She  belonged 
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bo  the  family  of  King  Pandu  of  Ceylon.  (Dathavamsa). 
There  was  a  maid-servant  named  Blranl  engaged  by 
Asokabrahmana  to  give  food  daily  to  the  samgha 
which  was  enough  for  eight  bhikkhus.  This  she  used 
to  do  with  devotion  and  after  her  death  she  was  born 
in  a  vimana.  (Mahavamsa,  p.  214). 

Rupananda  was  Buddha’s  step-sister.  She 
thought  that  her  eldest  brother  had  renounced 
the  world  and  had  become  a  Buddha.  Her  younger 
brother  Nanda  was  a  bhikkhu  and  Rahulakumara  had 
obtained  ordination  and  her  husband  too  had  become 
a  bhikkhu  and  her  mother  Mahapajapatl  GotamI 
a  bhikkhunl.  She  renounced  the  world  thinking  that 
so  many  of  her  relatives  did  renounce  the  world. 
She  did  not  go  before  the  Buddha  as  she  was  proud 
of  her  beauty  while  the  Buddha  used  to  preach 
impermanence  and  worthlessness  of  rupa.  The  other 
bhikkhunis  and  bhikkhus  always  used  to  praise  the 
Buddha  in  her  presence  and  told  her  that  all  having 
different  taste  had  become  pleased  by  seeing  the 
Buddha.  (Dhammapada  commentary,  III.,  p.  115). 

Nanda  was  the  wife  of  a  householder  named 
Nandasena  who  lived  in  a  certain  village  near 
Savatthl.  She  had  no  faith  in  the  Buddha.  She  was 
very  hot-tempered  and  used  to  abuse  her  husband, 
father-in-law,  and  mother-in-law.  On  her  death  she 
became  a  petl.  One  day  she  appeared  before  her 
husband  and  gave  him  an  account  of  her  past  mis¬ 
deeds.  The  husband  made  gifts  for  her  sake  to  the 
bhikkhus  and  Nanda  was  released  from  her  miseries. 
(P.  D.  on  the  Petavatthu,  89-92).  Nanda  thought  of 
going  to  the  Buddha  with  other  bhikkhunis  but  she 
would  not  show  her  to  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha 
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came  to  know  that  Nanda  had  come  with  the  bhikkhu- 
nls.  The  Buddha  desired  to  lower  down  pride  of  her 
beauty  by  showing  bad  effect  of  it.  By  his  miraculous 
power  the  Buddha  created  a  most  beautiful  girl  who 
was  engaged  in  fanning  the  Buddha.  Nanda  seeing 
her  beauty,  found  out  that  her  own  beauty  was  much 
more  inferior.  The  girl  was  seen  gradually  attaining 
youth,  the  state  of  mother  of  one  child  and  then  old 
age  and  disease  and  death.  Nanda  seeing  this  gave 
up  pride  of  her  beauty  and  came  to  realise  im¬ 
permanence  of  beauty.  The  Buddha  knowing  the 
state  of  her  mind  delivered  a  suitable  sermon  and  she 
became  an  arahat  after  hearing  the  sermon.  (D.  C. 
III.,  113  foil). 

Revatl  was  the  daughter  of  a  householder  of 
Benares.  She  had  no  faith  in  the  Buddha  and  was 
very  uncharitable.  For  some  days  she  was  forced  by 
her  parents  to  do  meritorious  deeds  in  order  to  win 
Nandiya,  a  neighbour’s  son,  as  her  husband.  After 
marriage  Nandiya  caused  her  to  follow  him  in  his 
meritorious  deeds.  Thereafter  Nandiya  had  to  go 
abroad.  He  asked  his  wife  to  continue  all  the  meri¬ 
torious  deeds.  Revatl  did  so  for  seven  days.  Then 
she  stopped  all  meritorious  deeds  and  began  to  abuse 
the  bhikkhus  who  had  come  to  her  house  for  alms. 
Nandiya,  on  his  return,  found  that  all  his  acts  or 
•charity  had  been  discontinued.  After  death  Revatl 
became  a  petl.  On  his  death  Nandiya  became  a 
devata.  He  saw  with  his  divine  eyes  that  Revatl  had 
become  a  petl.  He  then  went  to  her  and  asked  her 
to  approve  of  the  meritorious  acts  done  by  him.  As 
soon  as  she  did  so,  she  became  a  devata  and  resided 
with  Nandiya  in  heaven.  (See  Vimanavatthu  com¬ 
mentary  and  Suttasamgaha). 
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